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There’s no place like South America 
—and no way to get there like 
Braniff! Either the 38 day tour at 
$1581 or the 30 day tour at $1199 
from Miami will be 

a trip-treat to any 

taste. 


Plan today to enjoy 

the finest in flight a 
to Panama, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Ecuador and 
Colombia. You'll spend memorable 
days, enchanted nights amid an- 
cient splendor and modern magnifi- 
cence .. . and what you see may be 
used in earning college credit. 
Write today for complete informa- 
tion and free folders. 


BRANIFF 
Gulernalional 
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r—— FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS—— 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Manager 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders and information 
on your South American trips. 
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@ This feature of the JourNaL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


“The Trouble with Teachers” 


@ We have received an overwhelm- 
ing response to “The Trouble with 
Teachers” in the February JOURNAL. 


The author devotes considerable 
space to teachers’ not being willing to 
speak their minds, and then doesn’t 
have the courage to sign the article! 

—MERLE W. woop, Des Moines, Iowa. 


. Should be read by all teachers 
and discussed in Future Teachers 
meetings. 

—MANUELA ALBORTT, principal, ele- 
mentary school, Maunabo, Puerto 
Rico. 


. the first article in the JOURNAL 
in eight years that has given me any 
satisfaction to read. It says “Let’s face 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 


American Education Week—Nov. 9-15. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 


NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 52-67. 


“ departments: Handbook, pages 122- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
— NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Assd- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA JourNnat goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JOURNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.c., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
SO ara 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 

Assembly the following dues are 

effective beginning in 1957-58. 
Active or Associate Membership 


a year 

Life or Associate Life Membership . $225 
cash or $25 a year for 10 years 

Retired Membership $2 a year 

Student Membership $1 a year 


it” instead of “Everything is fine.” 
Your labeling the article “Opinions 
Differ,” however, is an example of the 
milquetoast approach mentioned in 
the article. 

—WRIGHT D. JACKSON, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


With the resources at its disposal, 
public education has done a_ heroic 
job. But as a profession, teaching has 
not yet come of age. As do other pro- 
fessions, we must suffer growing pains 
while our standards of preparation are 
being raised. 

—RUSSELL V. BURKHARD, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


I agree with the author on every 
count and would like to know more 
about the NEA Code of Ethics. 

—CLEMENT A. BLESSINGTON, science 
teacher, Needville (Tex.) High School. 


should be tops on the hit 

parade of good stuff we teachers need. 

—CHARLES MC CUNE, English teacher, 
Independence (Ohio) High School. 


. Stimulating warning, frank con- 
fession, brilliant inspiration. 
—RENWICK J. LEWIS, supervising prin- 
cipal, Northeast School, Rockville, 
Conn. 


Newspaper Articles Arouse 
Interest 


AN EDITORIAL about education and 
American youth by C. A. Burley in the 
Menlo Park (Calif.) Recorder has a 
positive and wholesome approach. Mr. 
Burley states that just because Russia 
launched the first earth satellite, there 
is scant excuse for us to adopt Rus- 
sia’s methods. If we were to abandon, 
for instance, our belief in the dignity 
of the individual in order to beat the 
Soviets at their own game, we would 
also abandon our position in the 
ideological struggle. “If the U.S. is 
to become like Russia,” he says, “what 
difference to the future which one 
triumphs?” 

Mr. Burley continues, “There’s a 
bright future ahead. It’s growing up 
beside us today, and if we frightened 
oldsters will stop saying, “These kids 
can’t do it,’ and if, instead, we'll give 
them a boost, ‘these kids’ will lead 
us to that future before we die.” 

—REX H. TURNER, superintendent, Se- 
quoia Union High School District, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


I’D LIKE to commend Esther Hamil- 
ton, a reporter for the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator for her recent 
“Around Town” column. Here are 
some of her comments: 

“Every paper you pick up these 
days has pieces by newly discovered 
‘experts’ on what’s wrong with the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Legislation 


& An ambitious proposal tor federal funds for teacher 
salaries and school construction was introduced in both 
houses of Congress in late February. Representative Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.), cooperating with the National Edu- 
cation Association, introduced HR 10763, “The School 
Assistance Act of 1958.” The same measure, S 3311, was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) and 12 additional cosponsors; namely, Senators 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), Pat McNamara (D-Mich.). 
Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), John Sherman Cooper 
(R-Ky.), Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), Wayne 
Morse (D-Oreg.), William Langer (R-N. Dak.), Richard 
Neuberger (D-Oreg.), William Proxmire (D-Wis.), Jo- 
seph S. Clark, Jr. (D-Pa.), Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), 
and Henry Jackson (D-Wash.). 


The new Murray-Metcalf bill is bascd directly on the 
NEA proposal of December 20 calling for federal sharing 
in the basic support of education (see NEA JourNat. 
February 1958). It is limited to teachers’ salaries (a po- 
tential raise of $2,000 a year at the end of four years is 
envisaged), classroom construction, and basic equipment 
in public elementary and secondary schools. However, 
states will have full discretion in dividing their federal 
allotment between salaries and construction, as determined 
by the state education agency. 


The bill requires no matching of federal funds, but each 
state will be required to keep its effort index at the samc 
level as, or above, the national educational effort index, de- 
termined by the ratio between current expenditure per child 
in average daily attendance in public schools and the in- 
come per school-age child as determined by the U.S. Cen- 
sus. Allotments will be reduced for states not spending up 
to the national effort index. 


On February 20, NEA Executive Secretary William G 
Carr testified before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. He commented on 
proposals now pending and underlined the need for bills 
like HR 10763 and § 3311. Dr. Carr stressed that the bill 
specifically precluded federal control of education. 


some of the educational 


The new bill, under bipartisan sponsorship, calls for a 
federal contribution beginning at $25 per school-age child 
in 1958-59, rising to $100 per child at the end of four 
years. It calls for an annual federal appropriation begin- 
ning at slightly more than $1 billion and rising to $4 bil- 
lion annually. 


A significant feature of the bill is that those funds al- 
located for teacher salaries in each state will be used only 
in public-school districts; at least three-fourths of the allot- 
ment will be distributed to local districts on a flat-grant 
basis in relation to the number of teachers in each district. 
The rest of the allotment will be distributed by a formula 
determined by the state. 
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> At a meeting in San Francisco, March 9, the NEA 
Board of Directors indicated that it was shocked that the 
Administration's proposal to strengthen the economy 
thru an anti-recession program ignores the emergency need 
for school construction. The Board of Directors urged 
that the combined efforts of all NEA units and affiliates 
be directed toward securing both public and professional 
expression of the desire of a majority of the American 
people to have the federal government share with the 
states and local communities in the provision of funds for 
emergency clementary and high-school classroom construc- 
tion. The board specifically endorsed the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill, for school construction and teachers’ salaries. This 
proposal would provide the “massive infusion of federal 
funds’ which the Educational Policies Commission recently 
said was necessary to strengthen education in order to 
maintain our national security and economic prosperity. 

In telegrams signed by NEA President 

Board transmitted its resolution to President 
and important Administration and Congressional leaders. 


Ginger, the 
Eisenhower 


Teaching Career Month 


& First nationwide observance of 
Month in April was launched with a major CBS network 
TV show on education and a new five-part education series 
in Life magazine. 


Teaching Carcer 


Walter Cronkite, narrator of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's Twentieth Century show, on March 23 presented 
“Class of °58,”" an hour-long review of what goes on in a 
modern high school. 


The new Life series, examining the chief problems in 
elementary- and secondary-school education, began in the 
March 24 issue with a keynote piece by best-selling author 
Sloan Wilson and a picture story on a Russian 16-year-old. 
March 31 
being popularized in many parts of the country. A profile 
of the male teacher will appear in the April 7 issuc, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of gifted children April 14. The 
series will end with the part the American family should 
play in education. (See page 260 for new NEA publica- 
tions to help promote Teaching Career Month in your 
town.) 


issue shows how mathematics and science are 


Education Evaluation 


& First project of NEA’s newly organized staff council 
on instruction will be an evaluation of present-day educa- 
tion on the elementary- and high-school levels, according 
to Lyle W. Ashby, assistant exccutive secretary for educa- 
tional services. An initial three-month project will be 
under the direction of Doak S. Campbell, former presi- 
dent of Florida State University at Tallahassee and former 
director of the Senior College and dean of the Graduate 
School of George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessec. 
Dr. Campbell, widely known for his work in the field 
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of curriculum development, will also coordinate prepara- 
tions for a seminar on educational evaluation scheduled for 
late April at NEA headquarters. Participants will include 


specialists in Various areas of education. 


AACTE Tenth Anniversary Convention 


& “Bold new thinking’ must characterize the educa- 
tional pattern of the future 1f the challenges of the future 
are to be met successfully, according to the consensus of 
delegates to the tenth anniversary convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (an 
NEA department) held in Chicago. 


AACTE President Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the 
College of Education at Ohio State University, reminded 
a record turnout of more than 700 college and university 
presidents, deans of education schools, and faculty members 
that “the shape of the world today is new, in the per- 
spective of history, and requires bold, new thinking about 
education.” 


A “statement of position”? adopted by the convention 
urged that an organized ctfort be made to identify com- 
petent prospective college teachers; fellowships, scholar- 
ships. and grants-in-aid for students preparing for college 
teaching be greatly increased; graduate schools examine 
critically their curriculum for the preparation of college 
teachers; and experimentation in the development of pro- 
grams for the preparation of college teachers be en- 
couraged, 


Teacher Supply 


& Shortage of qualified teachers ncxt September 
threatens to be the largest of all time, according to the 
Eleventh Annual National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report just relcased by the NEA Research Division. The 
report lists the prospective necds to be for 95,000 new 
teachers to replace those who will leave the classroom at 
the end of the 1957-58 year, 30,000 to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and half-day sessions, 25,000 to meet the demands of 
the increased enrolment, 10,000 to give instruction and 
educational services now lacking in many schools, and 60,- 
000 to replace those whose preparation ts wholly inade- 
quate, for a total need of 220,000. 


The class of 1958 will produce 116,000 new eligibles, 
but only 73°, or 85,000 can be expected to enter teach- 
ing. This will leave a demand for 135,000 to come from 
other sources if the needs of the schools are to be fully met. 


College seniors due to graduate this spring may be ex- 
pected to produce 44,000 new candidates for ¢lementary- 
school teaching (no change from a year ago) and 72,000 
for high-school teaching (up 10.59% from 1957). 


Plateau in the new clementary-school supply represents a 
break in the steady increase over the past decade. The in- 
crease in the new high-school supply forecasts a return to 
the long-standing imbalance between these two levels of 
teaching service. With 780,000 elementary and 460,000 
high-school classrooms in operation, the first need is for 
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more competent clementary-school teachers, in the ratio of 
at least three to two. 


Of the 44,000 new qualified elementary-school teachers 
graduating in 1957, as many as 82.9°% actually took teach- 
ing positions, while only 65.5°%, of the 65,000 new poten- 
tial high-school teachers did so. Among the high-school 
helds, women’s physical education was high, with 78.9°% 
of last year’s majors entering teaching service. Next came 
music, with 71.0°7,; English, with 70.6°;,; mathematics, 
with 68.1°;. At the bottom was agriculture, with only 
50.7%, of its majors becoming teachers. Next low were 
the commercial with 58.8%; social 
62.2%; and science 62.8%. 


“-"<“/O> 


subjects, studies, 


Most encouraging is the prospect for more new science 
and mathematics which reflects the efforts of 
counselors long before the Russians put a satellite in the 
sky. For the past five years both high-school and college 


teachers, 


teachers have been encouraging students with talent in 
these fields to consider the expanding opportunities in 
teaching. 


Dividends show up this year in the 18.8°% increase in sci- 
ence and the 18.4°%, increase in mathematics seniors quali- 
fied to become teachers. The test will come when these 
young people must choose between the occupation for 
which they have chosen to prepare themselves—teaching— 
and other, probably more lucrative, opportunities at hand. 


Greatest number of prospective new high-school teach- 
ers will again be in the social sciences, followed by Eng- 
lish, men’s physical education, and business education, in 
that order. Much remains to be done before the total new 
supply is distributed among the teaching fields according 
to the total need. 


Total elementary-school corps shows improvement in 
college preparation for the cleventh consecutive year. As 
many as 71.1°, are college graduates, compared with fewer 
than 50°, a decade ago. Only 4.3°%, now have fewer than 
60 semester hours of college credit, compared with more 
than 16°, in 1947-48. The report points out that this 
response to steadily improving standards was accomplished 
in the face of an addition of more than six million chil- 
dren to the elementary-school enrolment 


Defense 


& After an eight-month study of conditions in Beth- 
page, New York, NEA’s National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education has reported that 
personnel procedures and records systems in the public 
schools there need immediate improvement. The investigat- 
ing committee stated that all parties involved are partly at 
fault because none faced up to full responsibilities. 


Specific issues which led during 1956-57 to the break- 
down of relations were: dispute over adjustment of vet- 
erans’ salary schedules to include credit for military serv- 
ice; dismissal of Ernest C. Sechrest, Jr., principal of Beth- 
page secondary school; and controversy over granting of 
tenure status to teachers. 
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More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold theresponsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Use the Help that World Book Offers 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FREE! Valuable instructional aid, “Every Class Can Study 
the Geophysical Year.’’ Actual classroom experience on the most 
important study of our times! 


World Book, Dept. 1104, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


| I would like to know more about how World Book can be useful 
in my classroom work. Please send me my free copy of “Every Class 
| Can Study the Geophysical Year.” 


Zone___ State. 


Grade Taught 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 


Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 


MAF a ae 


The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 


Shoes are the most 

manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢. 


ae 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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(Continued from page 210) 
schools. ‘Nothing much’ is my answer. 

. . The problem today is with the 
parents who let the kids get away with 
anything at all. 

“Little know-nothings loll in their 
seats today, pull every known trick. ... 
They make up a small percentage of 
pupils, but enough to wreck the 
teacher. Teachers baby-sit with these 
pupils while the parents escape the 
responsibility.” 

—FANNIE GELBMAN, president, 
Youngtown (Ohio) Education Asso- 
ciation. J. Fred Essig, superintendent, 
Youngstown, also wrote to the JOURNAL 
about Miss Hamilton’s column. 


The Value of Education 


PRINTING business leaders’ statements 
about the importance of education 
(“What Is the Value of Education?” 
Feb. JouRNAL) was a splendid and 
timely idea. As a teacher of gifted 
students, I had become concerned 
over the failure of some of them to 
go on to college. But I thought if I 
could get them to read this article, 
they might become convinced of the 
value of a higher education. 

So I decided to assign one business- 
man mentioned in the article to each 
student, who then found out all he 
could about the man and commented 
upon his evaluation of education. 

When we completed the unit, many 
students said it was the most interest- 
ing thing we had done this year. 

—MARJORIE GRESHAM, English teach- 
er, Brownwood (Tex.) Independent 
School District. 


Teacher-Politician 


Grace. TAYLOR RODENBOUGH, super- 
visor of Stokes County (N.C.) schools, 
is presently run- 
ning for her 
fourth term in the 
North Carolina 
House of Repre- 
sentatives. The 
only woman mem- 
ber of the House, 
she has repre- 
sented Stokes 
County since 
1953. 

For five years Mrs. Rodenbough 
taught history and English at Salem 
College. She is now a member of the 
board of trustees of North Carolina 
University. 

She is a member of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association, the NEA, 
and the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, an 
NEA department. 

—MARGARET MC DERMOTT, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 
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Photographed at the Nassau Straw Market, one of the tourist attractions of the Bahamas. 


F you are like most couples, the 
years after forty-five can be as rewarding as any in your lives. You’ve 
raised the children, seen them settled. Now you can look forward to 
enjoying many things you deferred while the family was growing up—to 
pleasant years made secure and independent by a lifetime of saving. How 
wise to protect that independence by investing part of your savings con- 
servatively in safe, sure U.S. Savings Bonds! The return is good—3%% at 
the bonds’ maturity. And you can increase your security so easily by buying 
more Series E Bonds regularly where you bank or automatically through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at work. Or, if you’d rather have your interest as 
current income, order Series H Bonds through your banker. The time to do 


it? Now. When financial independence counts, count on U.S. Savings Bonds! 


The U.S. Covernment does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers Association. 





Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 


8 to 15 years! Action 
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The 
Questing Desire 
To Know 


VIRGIL M. HANCHER 


UR nation has been severely shaken by recent 
| patie Hope and a profound belief in our ulti- 
mate destiny have sustained and strengthened this 
nation trom its earliest beginnings. Now, for the first 
time in this century, we have been asked suddenly to 
face the possibility that we may become a second-rate 
powcr. How shall we meet the challenge of that sober- 
ing fact? 

Perhaps nothing has been so disillusioning to the 
rest of the world, nothing has so diminished the repu- 
tation and standing of our great nation, as the conduct 
of our people since October 4, 1957. Russia launched 
a satellite, and the schools and colleges of the United 


Dr. Hancher, president of the State University of lowa, lowa 


City, is a member of the Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA-AASA. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


States became the scapegoat for an adult generation's 
own feeling of inadequacy. 

Phat generation, being unwilling to admit its inade- 
quacy, turned its anger loose upon the schools. But 
if there is one thing under the sun tor which today’s 
schools and colleges are not answerable, it is the sorry 
state in which the world now finds itself. 

Men have always sought scapegoats tor their short- 
comings. The search is as old as Abraham and as new 
as the latest political speech. In the midst of all this 
search lor a scapegoat, someone needs to tell the blunt 
and bitter truth: If any schools or colleges are re- 
sponsible for the present crisis, it is the schools and 
colleges of 20 to 0 years ago—the very schools so olten 
cited as models of what we should return to today. 

If the men and women of my generation can keep 
from blowing the world to bits in the next 10 vears, 
those now about to graduate from our schools and 
colleges may well do a better job than we have done 
of keeping the peace and of building a great society. 

“Make no little plans,” said Daniel Burnham, the 
great architect and city planner; “they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood and probably themselves will not 
be realized. Make big plans; aim high in hope and 
work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once 
recorded will never die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself with ever-growing 
insistency. Remember that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would stagger us. Let youn 
watchword be order and your beacon, beauty.” 

The New Testament parable of the talents embodies 
a great spiritual law, and a great law of life. It says: 
“Unto everyone that hath shall be given, but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” If our young graduates play it sate 
and wrap their talent in a napkin, hiding it away until 
the Day of Judgment, as many of my generation have 
done, they will have nothing to show for the life and 
the talent given them, and will stand condemned. 

But these young people are learning, I hope, as 
Somerset Maugham once said, that those who sur- 
render their liberty in return for security will learn 
to their sorrow that in the end they have surrendered 
both their liberty and their security. 

‘They are learning, I hope, that the fundamental 
challenge of our time is whether free men can achieve 
the intellectual eminence and the force of character 
requisite to demonstrate that freedom is better than 
regimentation and spiritual power greater than the 
Marxist dialectic. 

This is a time for statesmanship, intelligence, char- 
acter, and imagination. We need trained intelligence 
and intellectual eminence, as the Russians do, because 
these are national assets. But we, in this country and 
in the free world, need them even more because they 
are among the highest attributes of man. 

Man, alone of all creation, possesses the restless and 
questing desire to know, and it is this desire which 
today’s schools and colleges are seeking to stimulate 


and guide and direct into creative channels. + + 
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THE ACADEMICALLY 


HE starting point of any discus- 
ge of academically talented 
pupils is the realization that such 
pupils can and should be identified 
early in their school careers. One 
can then turn with confidence to 
the problem of identification and 
the even more complex one of plan- 
ning their educational programs. 

What is meant by “academically 
talented” pupils? In this article, the 
term will be used to describe all 
those pupils who have the ability to 
study effectively and rewardingly 
advanced mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and tough courses in phys- 
ics and chemistry. 

This is an operational defini- 
tion. The percentage of a given 
high-school population having such 
ability varies from community to 
community. However, on a _ na- 
tional basis, probably somewhere 
between 15% and 20% of an age 
group can be so classified. 

It is clear that the category of 
“academically talented” refers to a 
considerably larger segment of our 
youth than does the category of 
“gifted.” The Educational Policies 
Commission in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1950 defined the gifted as 
comprising from 2%, to 5% of the 
high-school population. 

At a national NEA conference 
on the identification and education” 
of the academically talented, held 
in Washington, D. C., in February, 
a panel of authorities on testing 


Dr. Conant is president emeritus of 
Harvard University and former U. S. 
ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, At present, he is engaged 
in a two-year study of the American 
public high school, under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. He is a 
member of the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA-AASA. Photo by Vin- 
cent A, Finnigan. 


agreed that early identification of 
the academically talented youth is 
possible and that advice as to pro- 
grams of studies can be given with 
confidence. (A full report of the 
conference will be available soon. 
Order from NEA.) 


Cirarvy the guidance staff is a 
vital part of any school system, but 
in a comprehensive high school, 
guidance takes on special impor- 
tance. Without it, anarchy would 
reign; the pupil would graduate 
from high school having done 
nothing more than accumulate a 
host of unrelated subjects. His 
transcript would read more like a 
shopping list than a history of 
planned educational progress. 

Only thru careful and continuous 
guidance by trained counselors can 
a pupil and his parents be helped 
to plan anything like a coherent 
and logical program of studies. 

Recently there has been consid- 
erable discussion of a very basic 
question about the education of 
the academically talented. Can 
such pupils receive a sound educa- 
tion in the same secondary school 


as pupils who are less academically 
oriented? Having spent the last 
eight months visiting more than 50 
high schools in some 18 states, I am 
prepared to answer this question in 
the affirmative. 

There are comprehensive high 
schools in which all of the youth— 
including the academically talented 
—are offered a good educational 
program. 

In such a school, the academi- 
cally talented student benefits from 
the social experience of participat- 
ing in a common enterprise with 
pupils of different backgrounds 
and abilities. In this connection, a 
properly organized homeroom 
closely linked to an effective stu- 
dent council is of the greatest im- 
portance. However, if a bright pu- 
pil is to derive full benefit from his 
studies in a comprehensive high 
school, some sort of ability group- 
ing is necessary. 

A pupil with high ability in a 
given subject should study this sub- 
ject in a class with others of com- 
parable ability. Such organization 
of instruction should not be con- 
fused, of course, with a mechanical 
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TALENTED PUPIL 


separation of all pupils with an 
IQ above an arbitrary value into 
a fixed curriculum as a_ block. 
Grouping should be arranged on a 
subject-by-subject basis. There must 
be flexibility in the organization of 
the curriculum and provision must 
be made to take care of the “late 
bloomer.” 

Ability grouping is important in 
any course taken by pupils of dif- 
ferent levels of academic talent, 
but is particularly called for in 
English and the social studies, since 
these subjects are required subjects 
for all. It is indeed the exceptional 
teacher who, in a ninth-grade Eng- 
lish class, can deal adequately with 
pupils whose reading comprehen- 
sion ranges from the third-grade 
level to the twelfth-grade level. 

In some schools, there are def- 
inite programs or tracks labeled 
“academic,” “general,” and “voca- 
tional.” Pupils are required to en- 
rol in one of these programs in the 
ninth grade. This does not seem to 
be the best way to organize a school. 
Programs labeled “academic” or 
“college preparatory” tend to at- 
tract even the less able students be- 
cause of the parents’ desire for pres- 
tige. The labels emphasize social 
distinctions which should be mini- 
mized as far as possible. 

Instead of having such tracks, a 
school can so plan that every stu+ 
dent is taking a course of study 
suitable to his needs. If the guid- 
ance system is good, the academi- 
cally able students will elect a rig- 
orous program, altho, in some 
communities, the guidance coun- 
selor may have to explain to cer- 
tain parents why a bright boy or 
girl should elect a course of study 
that has the reputation of being 
tough. 


Tue spelling out of the details of 
the curriculum which an academi- 
cally talented youngster should fol- 
low requires skill and experience. 
The experts who attended the 
NEA conference to which reference 
has already been made attempted 
this task. 

The working group concerned 
with the study of foreign languages 
argued that “the academically tal- 
ented pupil should be given every 
opportunity . .. to study a modern 
foreign language until he attains 
a certain degree of mastery.” 

It was agreed that the ability to 
use a language proficiently is a skill 
necessary in the modern world. It 
provides an experience in a foreign 
culture. Furthermore, the mastery 
of one foreign language makes the 
learning of other languages (even 
if unrelated) much easier. 

I heartily concur with the conclu- 
sion of the foreign-language spe- 
cialists that “the two-year program 
of language study usually followed, 
and to which many pupils are lim- 
ited, is not sufficient to impart this 
proficiency. Much more time is 
needed. Individual differences and 
conditions of study may shorten or 
lengthen the requisite time, for the 
goal is achievement. The pupil 
should not dabble in language 
study.” 

That in this restricted world the 
United States needs to have citizens 
competent in several languages 
hardly needs to be stated. A great 
deal is being said about Russian 
science these days, but what is 
sometimes overlooked is the fact 
that in those slowly developing 
countries in which we and the 
Soviets are, to some degree, in com- 
petition, the Soviet representatives 
always speak the language of the 


people; the American representa- 
tives rarely do. 

The mathematics and _ science 
working groups at the NEA con- 
ference also suggested curriculums 
for academically talented students. 
The scientists claimed that mini- 
mum requirements in _ science 
should be one good course in bi- 
ology and one in the physical 
sciences. The pupils with special 
interest in science or mathematics 
should take a second course in the 
physical sciences. 

Mathematics, the specialists 
agreed, should be studied for at 
least three years. Again, pupils 
with a special talent in science and 
mathematics should continue for a 
fourth year at the high-school level. 

The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram won the acclaim of all groups 
at the NEA conference as an ap- 
proach suitable for the gifted, but 
with only general applicability for 
the academically talented. How- 
ever, those familiar with. the pro- 
gram testify that benefits extend be- 
yond the pupils directly involved. 
The whole tone of instruction is 
improved. 


AN ACADEMICALLY talented pupil 
who follows the program suggested 


by the above recommendations 
would, assuming that the instruc- 
tion is in capable hands, receive a 
good secondary education. He 
would take a tough program of five 
solid subjects each semester, spend 
15 to 20’ hours a week on home- 
work, and be held to a high stand- 
ard of achievement. He would also 
have time for courses in such fields 
as art, music, and industrial arts. 
These experiences would enrich his 
high-school program and his whole 
cultural background. + + 





A parent points out that 


GOOD WILL IS A TWO-WAY STREET 


MARGUERITE DONOVAN 


O™= the years I have been con- 
cerned about the strained re- 
lationships that sometimes exist 
between parents and teachers and 
which occasionally spread until an 
entire school district is involved in 
bickering and discord. 

This is most unfortunate. Home 
and school should never be divided 
in their common objective—help- 
ing children get the best possible 
start toward achievement of intel- 
lectual identity. 

Because my own experience has 
taught me something about the 
causes of misunderstanding and 
friction, I'd like to offer three sug- 
gestions, singled out because they 
represent the complaints I have 
most often heard. 

Both parents and teachers, it 
seems to me, must be on guard 
against the tendency of children to 
be talebearers. They regale their 
teachers with stories of life and 
events at home, and, in turn, tell 
their parents everything that oc- 
curs at school. 

Of course, these stories often gain 
a bit in sensationalism and lose a 
bit in truthfulness until they are 
badly distorted. Picture, for exam- 
ple, what can happen when 10-year- 
old Patty, usually good-natured, 
flounces into the house, angry and 
defiant. . 

“Miss Hanna is an old bag, and 
I hate her! Today we were study- 
ing Africa im geography period and 
she asked me a question about some 
man who isn’t even in our text- 
book: ‘Patty, tell us something 
about Dr. Livingstone.’ When I 
told her I’d never heard of him, 
she said, ‘Oh, but you must have 
studied about Dr. Livingstone in 
Sunday school.’ 


Mrs. Donovan bases her recommenda- 
tions upon her own childhood experi- 
ences and those of her six children. 


between home and school. 


“When I said I didn’t go to 
Sunday school, she looked at me 
real funny and said what kind of 
a mother did I have if she didn’t 
send me to Sunday school!” 

“Oh! She said that, did 
What did you say?” 

“Then I really told her off! I 
said you were 50 times smarter 
than she was and a whole lot better. 
So tonight I've got to write ‘Dr. 
Livingstone was a great African 
explorer’ 50 times.” 

Miss Hanna will have a _ bad 
time with Patty for the rest of the 


she? 


One man with courage makes a 
majority.—Andrew Jackson 


year, and when her mother goes to 
PTA, the nod she gives her daugh- 
ter’s teacher will not be cordial. 
Incidents like this cause me to 
offer my first suggestion: A teacher 
should never make derogatory re- 
marks about a pupil’s parents or 
background, no matter how true 
they may be. The converse, of 
course, is just as true: It’s most un- 
wise for parents to belittle a teach- 
er. Such comments add nothing 
beneficial and are certain to build 
up resentments and antagonism. 


My second suggestion concerns 
the way some teachers threaten to 
lower a child’s grade if he does not 
conform to a.certain standard of 
conduct. 

“Miss Brown said that if she 
caught me talking to Tom just 
once more during class, she’d cut 
my history grade to a C.” 

I recommend that a_ teacher 
should under no_ circumstances 
make a pupil think that his grade 
in a subject depends upon any- 
thing other than his own academic 
performance. 

Teachers should make it clear 


that they simply record the grades 
students have earned by their own 
effort or lack of effort. The threat 
of a lower grade should never be 
used as a club, nor the promise of a 
higher grade held out as a reward 
for good behavior. 

Perhaps my third suggestion is 
the most important, for it covers 
much territory: A teacher should 
have an understanding attitude 
toward pupils as individuals. 

I shall never forget nor quite 
forgive my first teacher for her lack 
of understanding. On my way to 
school, I had picked from a neigh- 
bor’s yard several choice tulips, 
thinking how pleased Miss Weaver 
would be to have them on her 
desk. I was in for a rough shock. 

She discovered I had not brought 
the tulips from home and had 
picked them without permission. 
Holding the flowers as if they were 
poison, she explained to the class 
that I had stolen them; then she 
threw them into the wastebasket. 

How that word “stolen” seared 
into my heart! I was horrified and 
crushed; if my teacher thought I 
had done something terrible, then 
it must be so. It was years before 
I could look at a tulip without 
feeling guilty and oppressed. 

Teachers would do well to ask, 
as did Solomon long ago: “Give 
therefore thy servant an_ under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good 
and bad: for who is able to judge 


>? 


this thy so great a people? 


But by no means am I saying 
that teachers are the only stum- 
bling block in the path of har- 
mony; a very large part of the 
responsibility for maintaining 
peaceful relations lies with parents. 
I am merely urging that teachers 
and parents work together to pre- 
vent unhealthy situations from de- 


veloping and growing. + # 
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TESTING AND EVALUATION 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


EARS ago, schools were con- 
X cas mostly with teaching 
facts and skills to children. Tests 
were given to find out how well 
Johnny had memorized his spelling 
or the date of Columbus’ discovery 
of America. If Johnny made a poor 
showing on his test, or if his con- 
duct presented problems, he was 
punished with a bad report card, 
the disapproval of his teachers, and 
the disappointment of his parents. 
Often neither Johnny nor his par- 
ents nor his teachers knew just why 
he did not do well in school or just 
how he could be helped to do 
better. 

Years of studying how children 
grow and what their needs are at 
different levels of development 
have brought important changes 
in educational goals. Modern edu- 
cators know that children differ in 
their interests, their abilities, and 
the way they grow. 

Teachers now stress the impor- 
tance of knowing what each child is 
like and why he is that way, in 
order to help him develop to the 
best of his ability. 

With the setting of new goals, 
emphasis in schools has shifted 
from merely pouring information 
into students to meeting their in- 
dividual needs as well. Growing 
recognition of the importance of 
student counseling and guidance 
has stimulated the development of 
new and better tests to help us 
learn, for example, whether: 

Nancy has enough talent to make 
her music lessons worthwhile. 

Sam is bright enough to succeed 
in college. 

Mike reads as well as he should 
for his age. 

Bill’s moody spells indicate se- 


Dr. Wrightstone is director of educa- 
tional research for the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. The 
aspects of testing which he presents 
here are developed more fully in What 
Tests Can Tell Us About Children. 
Order from Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 50¢. 
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rious abnormality or emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Susan should be in a class for 
retarded pupils. 

There is a test for almost every 
area of a student’s life, and—prop- 
erly used—these tests can be of 
great service in helping us answer 
questions about a child’s ability, 
behavior, and special skills. Usually, 
we want answers to these questions 
for a particular purpose, such as to 
aid us in making a decision or to 
guide us in some kind of action. 
Increasingly, we realize that meas- 
urement, or testing, is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. 


Teacuers should be familiar with 
the following types of tests and 
know what each is designed to test: 


Special Aptitude Tests: These 
are tests given to measure a person’s 
capacity or talent for a given ac- 
tivity. To help decide about 
Nancy’s music lessons, our test will 
probably measure her sense of pitch 
and time, her tonal memory or 
ability to distinguish between melo- 
dies, and her sense of rhythm. 

A high score on these points does 
not guarantee Nancy’s musical ca- 
reer because it takes more than 


aptitude to produce a Lily Pons. 
But the high score does tell us that 
Nancy is a good risk for special 
music instruction. Aptitude tests, 
therefore, are tests of capacity. They 
may be used to determine talent 
for clerical or mechanical work 
just as well as for artistic ability. 


Intellectual Indigestion? 


Tue success of a banquet may 
not depend on whether it actually 
serves food, but the score on a test 
question may hang thereon, as this 
story shows: 

Last spring, when food failed to 
arrive for an NEA centennial ban- 
quet in Silver City, New Mexico, 
festivities went gaily on. This year, 
Janet, high-school daughter of J. 
Cloyd Miller, president. of New 
Mexico Western College in Silver 
City and toastmaster at the foodless 
celebration, met this multiple- 
choice question on a Terman test: 
“A banquet always has—food, 
music, persons, speeches, toastmas- 
ter. Underline two.” 

Janet underlined persons and 
speeches. Now her father wonders 
if her test score must suffer from 
his banquet experience. 


Intelligence Tests: intelligence 
tests are very specialized aptitude 
tests that answer questions about 
learning ability. 

The two main types of intelli- 
gence tests are the IQ test and the 
multifactor test. 

The IQ (intelligence quotient) 
test provides a single score—a con- 
venient numerical label which 
seems to speak with more authority 
than mere words like “bright” or 
“average.” IQ is a useful concept 
if we remember that no single test 
tells the whole story about a child. 
We must be cautious, therefore, in 
using the IQ test to predict achieve- 
ment in specific school subjects, 
altho it is a good guide to general 
school learning. 

The multifactor test is based on 
the theory that intelligence is not 
a single trait, but is composed of 
several different abilities, such as 
understanding words and_ ideas 
about words, working quickly and 
accurately with numbers, being 
able to plan ahead. 

Both types of tests require a 
youngster to give evidence of logi- 
cal thinking, and test results on 
both provide a fairly accurate in- 
dication of how well he will do in 
school. 


NEA Bibliography on Testing and Evaluation 


Tue following NEA _ publica- 
tions dealing with testing and eval- 
uation may be ordered from Publi- 
cations-Sales, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
= Appraisal and Promotion Proce- 
dures in Urban School Districts, 
1955-56. No. 8, 1956. 56p. $2. Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
qistrators. 

Educational and Psychological 
Testing. Feb. 1956. 110p. $1.50. 
American Educational Research 
Association. 

Measurement and_ Evaluation 
Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 1950. 138p. $2.50. American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

National Business Entrance 
Tests. Measures qualifications for 
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entering business positions in type- 
writing, stenography, office clerical, 
machine calculation, bookkeeping, 
business fundamentals, and general 
information. Specimen set: one 
each of the six tests, scoring key, 
and administrator’s manual. Avail- 
able only to school administrators 
and teachers using official school 
letterheads. 1956. $3. United Busi- 
ee Education Association. 

o. 7, Evaluating and Report- 
ing Pupil Progress. March 1955. 
33p. 25¢. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills and Critical Think- 
ing. Bulletin No. 15. Rev. ed. 
Sept. 1957. $1.25. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Selected Test Items in American 
Government. Bulletin No. 13. Rev. 


ed. April 1950. 90p. $1. NCSS. 

Selected Test Items in American 
History. Fourth rev. ed. 1957. 128p. 
$1.25. NCSS. 

Selected Test Items in World 
History. Bulletin No. 9. Rev. ed. 
1947. 95p. 75¢. NCSS. 

Students Typewriting Tests. De- 
signed for use with any typewriting 
textbook for testing each of four 
semesters’ work. Price varies from 
5¢ to 10¢ depending on quantity 
ordered. Write for price list. Speci- 
men set (1 copy of each test and 
manual), $1.50. UBEA. 

Technical Recommendations for 
Achievement Tests. Jan. 1955. 36p. 
$1. AERA. 

Using Tests in the Modern Sec- 
ondary School. No. 158. 1948. 128p. 
$1.50. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
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“I’m starting a new subject next week, Pop—aptitude tests!” 


But here again, high scores do 
not guarantee success. Sam, a bright 
high-school student, may fail in 
college if he is not strongly moti- 
vated to succeed, or if he is under- 
going some particular problems in 
adjustment or is otherwise emo- 
tionally disturbed. Special tests to 
analyze personality factors, there- 
fore, are often needed. 


Tests of Personal and Social 
Qualities: Measurements of person- 
ality are usually regarded as “tests,” 
but more precisely they should be 
called questionnaires, inventories, 
schedules, or records, as there are 
no right or wrong answers to a per- 
sonality measure. 

When we wonder whether Bill is 
“normal,” we are really wondering 
about his personality, a term that 
covers his interests, his abilities, 
his behavior patterns, his tempera- 
ment, and often his aptitudes and 
capacities as well. 

Probably no one test can accu- 
rately measure all aspects of his 
personality, but we may start by 
giving Bill a test which asks what 
kinds of activities he enjoys, what 
moods he experiences in various 
situations, and whether he prefers 
to be with other people or by him- 
self. 

If his score is much like the av- 
erage person’s, we say Bill is nor- 
mal. If not, we may administer 
several additional tests and conduct 
various interviews to see whether 
personality problems are keeping 
him from living effectively—and to 
find clues to ways to help him over- 
come his problems. 
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Achievement Tests: The most 
common tests used in schools are 
achievement tests—tests to show 
how much a pupil knows about 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and about social studies and sci- 
ences, too. When Mike’s teacher 
wants to know if he’s reading as 
well as he should for his age, 
chances are that a reading achieve- 
ment test is in order. 

This test will measure Mike's 
vocabulary and his speed of read- 
ing. The test may also contain short 


stories or reading passages followed 
by a set of questions to see if Mike 
understands what he reads—what 
his reading comprehension is. 


Achievement tests show the 
teacher the facts, skills, and under- 
standing pupils have absorbed— 
what level they have achieved. In 
this way, they differ from the apti- 
tude tests mentioned earlier. Mike's 
score on a reading achievement test 
will tell his teacher how well he ts 
doing rather than how well he can 
do. To tell how well he should be 
reading, we will need to know his 
capacity or aptitude for reading. 


Tue preceding examples have 
been simplified to show what kinds 
of tests are used and why. Only 
rarely would we find just one test 
being used at a time. Usually, it 
takes a combination of tests—a 
battery of tests—to answer a ques- 
tion, or to make a decision about 
a person’s abilities or aptitudes or 
personality. Combinations of tests 
help us to see the whole child more 
clearly and to avoid dangerous, one- 
sided judgments. # £ 


The Testy Tester 


Imagine some poor teacher with 
forty-seven kids; 

Most of them are average; the rest 
are on the skids. 

So she decides to give a test to 
see where they should be— 

A simple test that’s standardized, 
perhaps a battery. 

Now first she lists the course ob- 
jectives (ones she’s met so far), 

Then gives the group an IQ test to 
find out what is par. 

But then she has to understand the 
pupil variation 

And know that every test score has 
a standard deviation. 

And next she learns, to add to her 
confusion and unrest, 

A standard error of measurement 
exists for every test. 

She adds to this the figures called 
the medians and means, 

The normal distributions and the 
spread at the extremes, 

The intercorrelation of the sub- 
tests with each other, 

The personal adjustment of each 
pupil with his mother, 

And all the other ratings classified 
as “psychological,” 

Remembering at all times she must 
avoid the pedagogical. 

(Oh dear, she overlooked a fact— 
confirming her stupidity— 

She clean forgot to check the co- 
efficient of validity!) 

And then, of course, she notes that 
all the subtests are reliable, 

Allowing for the fact that each 
statistic is quite pliable 

And mustn’t be interpreted as nor- 
mal for her class, 

For national norms so seldom seem 
to represent the mass 

But are based on the achievement 
of Australian mechanics 

Compared with that of those who 
work in nuclear dynamics. 

Well, this poor soul lost 
control; 

Her native wit was leaving. 

She went berserk from overwork, 

And now she’s basketweaving! 

She’s happy in her cell there 

In the Mental Institute, | 

Her only need—that every reed 

Possess an unsquared root. 
—OUIDA GEAN MULLER, teacher of 

senior English, Vigor High School, 

Mobile, Alabama. 
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JULIAN C. STANLEY 


ONSTRUCTING a good test is one 
. of the teacher’s most difficult 
duties. Good tests do not just hap- 
pen. Actual test construction, 
therefore, requires much thought 
and careful planning. 


Planning the Test 


A well-planned test will provide 
the means for evaluating progress 
toward the expected outcomes of 
instruction, as expressed in the ed- 
ucational philosophy of the par- 
ticular school and as defined in the 
objectives of the particular course. 

If the school hopes to produce 
“good citizens” with “integrated 
personalities,” for example, tests 
must measure the development of 
good social attitudes and a widen- 
ing range of significant interests. 

For any given course, instruction- 
al objectives must be expressed in 
terms of the specific changes in pu- 
pil behavior or growth which the 
teacher hopes to bring about. 

A teacher, for instance, should 
be conscious that such an objective 
as the development of an apprecia- 
tion of literature may express it- 
self in various forms of student re- 
action. He sets out then to phrase 
test questions which will determine 
whether a particular piece of writ- 
ing gave individual students a sense 
of satisfaction and _ enthusiasm, 
made them want to read more by 
the same author, stimulated their 
own creative expression. 

The well-planned test will reflect 
the relative amount of emphasis 


This article, prepared by Julian C. 
Stanley, is based upon his revision 
of C. C. Ross’s Measurement in To- 
day’s Schools, 3rd ed. Copyright, 
1941, 1947, 1954, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood cue, N.J. 


Dr. Stanley, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
writes extensively for educational and 
psychological publications. He is con- 
sulting editor of the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology. 
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each objective has received in the 
actual teaching of the course. The 
same test might not be equally 
valid for two teachers of general 
science if one has emphasized the 
memorizing of isolated facts, while 
the other was more concerned with 
the interrelation of facts. Each 
teacher would be helped by draw- 
ing up in outline form a kind of 
table of specifications to indicate 
not only the objectives of the 
course, but also the relative amount 
of time spent on each. 

The content of the test should 
show a similar proportion in re- 
gard to the number of items to be 
included but not the type, for the 
type of item depends upon the na- 
ture of the objective to be meas- 
ured. 

The well-planned test must be 
designed to accomplish the purpose 
it is to serve. If the purpose is to 
give the basis for school marks or 
classification, it will attempt to rank 
the pupils in order of their total 
achievement. But if the purpose is 
diagnosis, its value will depend 
upon its ability to reveal specific 
weaknesses in the achievement of 
individual pupils. 

Diagnostic tests would cover a 
limited scope, but in much greater 
detail than a test of general achieve- 
ment, and would be arranged to 
give scores on the separate parts. 
The range of difficulty of items is 
relatively less important, also, in 
diagnostic tests. This is true, too, of 
mastery tests administered at the 
end of a teaching unit to see 
whether minimum essentials have 
been achieved. 

The well-planned test will also 
fit the conditions under which it 
is to be administered, such as the 
time available for testing, facilities 
for duplicating the test copies, and 
cost of materials, as well as the age 
and experience of the pupils being 
tested. 


Preparing the Test 


In actual construction of a test, 
these suggestions have helped: 


1. Prepare a rough draft of the 
test as soon as possible. Many 
teachers jot down items day by day 
for possible inclusion to help en- 
sure that no important points will 
be omitted, particularly those ap- 
pearing in supplementary material 
that might be overlooked if the 
textbook itself is the chief basis of 
the test. 

2. Do not make the test items too 
easy. Many teacher-constructed tests 
fail to make the items difficult 
enough. This, no doubt, is due in 
part to the influence of the “70% 
should be the passing grade” tradi- 
tion. However, the test that is too 
easy is not an efficient instrument 
for measuring pupil progress. 

3. Include more items in the first 
draft than will be needed in the 
final form. This will permit culling 
out of weak items and those not 
needed to produce proper balance. 

4. Subject the test to critical re- 
vision some time after it is drafted 
by checking items against the table 
of specifications to see if they show 
the desired emphasis on various 
topics. If tests are submitted for 
criticism to other teachers of the 
subject, points of doubtful impor- 
tance can be weeded out and am- 
biguous wording corrected. 

5. Include more than one type 
of item in the test. A variety of test 
tvpes is more interesting to stu- 
dents. The test situation may also 
require that three or four forms of 
objective items be used, or that 
these be combined with discussion 
or essay-type questions. 

6. Place all items of one kind 
together in the test. Sometimes 
completion, true-false, and mul- 
tiple-choice questions are thrown 
together in random order. This ar- 
rangement is rarely, if ever, desir- 
able. When like items are grouped, 
the pupil can take full advantage 
of the mind-set imposed by a par- 
ticular form, and the teacher will 
find scoring and interpretation of 
scores easier. 

7. Arrange test items in an as- 
cending order of difficulty. The 
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placing of very difficult items at 
the beginning is likely to produce 
needless discouragement for the av- 
erage or below-average student. 

8. Avoid a regular sequence in 
the pattern of responses. If items 
are arranged alternately true and 
false, or two true and two false, 
pupils are likely to catch on and 
answer correctly without consider- 
ing the content of the item at all. 

9. Make directions to the pupil 
clear, concise, and complete. In- 
structions should be so clear that 
the weakest pupil knows what he is 
expected to do, tho he may be un- 
able to do it. 

It is better to tell young children 
to “draw a line under” than to 


“underline.” In lower grades, teach- 
ers find it helpful to read instruc- 
tions aloud while the class follows 
silently the written instructions. If 
the form of the test is unfamiliar 
or complicated, a generous use of 
samples correctly marked, or prac- 


tice tests, is recommended. 

Regardless of how carefully a test 
is planned and edited, it is impos- 
sible to know solely by inspection 
exactly how good it is, or which 
are the weak items. If possible, 
therefore, the test should be given 
some advance tryout which will ap- 
proximate the conditions under 
which the real test will be given, 
show the actual length of time it 
will require, and indicate what 
scoring difficulties may result. 

Because various studies have 
shown that a majority of teachers, 
especially at the high-school level, 
use a combination of essay and ob- 
jective questions, the uses and limi- 
tations of both will be briefly ex- 
amined here. 


The Essay Test 


The essay test has both unique 
advantages and serious disadvan- 
tages. Some authorities claim that 
it calls forth less than half the 
knowledge the average pupil pos- 
sesses on a subject, compared with 
results from an objective test, and 
takes twice the time to do it; that 
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it overrates the importance of 
knowing how to say a thing and 
underrates the importance of hav- 
ing something to say; and that the 
score resulting from an essay test 
depends more upon who reads it 
and when than upon the student 
who wrote it. 

Offsetting the serious scoring dif- 
ficulties connected with essay tests 
and their frequently low degrees 
of validity, reliability, and usabil- 
ity, there is much to indicate that 
such tests have a legitimate place 
in the modern school. 

Specifically, they are useful for 
measuring functional information, 
certain aspects of thinking, study 
skill and work habits, and an active 


social philosophy. These are educa- 
tional objectives which emphasize 
the functioning of knowledge rath- 
er than its mere possession. 

Such tests are especially valuable 
in courses in English composition 
and journalism, where the student’s 
ability to express himself is a major 
instructional objective, and in ad- 
vanced courses in other subjects 
where critical evaluation and the 
ability to assimilate and organize 
large amounts of material are im- 
portant. 

Essay tests have at least one other 
general merit: When pupils expect 
the test to be of that type, in whole 
or in part, they seem more likely 
to employ such desirable study tech- 


“Might as well live dangerously, Jim—exams tomorrow!” 





niques as outlining and summa- 
rizing, and to make a greater effort 
to recognize trends and relation- 
ships. 

Despite popular opinion to the 
contrary, a high-quality essay test is 
more difficult to construct than is a 
good objective test. These three 
rules, however, should be helpful 
in improving the construction and 
use of essay tests: 

1. Restrict such a test to those 
functions for which it is best 
adapted. 

2. Increase the number of ques- 
tions asked and decrease _ the 
amount of discussion required for 
each. 

3. Make definite provisions for 
teaching pupils how to take such 
examinations. 


Types of Objective Tests 


The simple recall test item em- 
ploys a direct question, a stimulus 
word or phrase, or a specific direc- 
tion to elicit from the pupil a re- 
sponse based on his previous expe- 
rience. The typical response is short 
—hence its other name, the short- 
answer question. 

The main problem is to phrase 
these test items so that they will 
call forth responses from a higher 
level than mere memory, and so 
that they can be readily scored. 

Example: Eight is what percent 
of 64? 

The completion test consists of 
a series of sentences in which cer- 
tain important words or phrases 
have been replaced by blanks to be 
filled in by the students. This test 
has wide applicability, but unless 
very carefully prepared, it is likely 
to measure rote memory rather than 
real understanding, or to measure 
general intelligence or linguistic 
aptitude rather than school achieve- 
ment. 

Scoring is also more subjective, 
and complicated by the fact that 
the missing words are written in 
blanks scattered all over the page, 
rather than in a column, This dif- 
ficulty can be avoided by a form 
such as this: 

1, The man who headed the first 
expedition to circumnavigate the 
globe was———__—______. 

2. The Articles of Confederation 
were in force from 1781 to-_——. 

An alternative-response test is 
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made of items each of which per- 
mits only two possible responses. 
The usual form is the familiar true- 
false item and its cousins, the 
right-wrong, yes-no, same-opposite, 
and multiple-choice questions. 

While the true-false type of ques- 
tion is popularly considered easy to 
prepare, experienced test-makers 
point out that this type of test re- 
quires great skill, and care must be 
taken in wording so that the con- 
tent rather than the form of the 
statement will determine the re- 
sponse. The following suggestions 
may be useful in constructing such 
tests. 

1. Avoid specific determiners, 
that is, strongly worded statements 
containing words such as “always,” 
“all,” or “none,” which may indi- 
cate to pupils that the statement 
is likely to be false. 

2. Avoid using the exact lan- 
guage of the textbook, with only 
minor changes to give the true- 
false pattern, because this puts too 
great a premium on rote memory. 

3. Avoid trick statements which 
appear to be true but which are 
really false because of some incon- 
spicuous word or phrase, such as 
“The Battle of Hastings was 
fought in 1066 BC.” 

4. Avoid “double-headed” state- 
ments, especially if partly true and 
partly false, as in this sentence: 
“Poe wrote The Gold Bug and 
The Scarlet Letter.” 

5. Avoid double negatives lest 
pupils versed in grammar conclude 
that two negatives equal an affirm- 
ative, while others think such state- 
ments are emphatic negatives. 

6. Avoid unfamiliar, figurative, 
or literary language and long 
statements with complex sentence 
structure—for reasons which should 
be obvious. 

7. Avoid words that may have 
different meanings for different 
students. “Often” may mean once 
a week to one child; three times a 
year to another. 

A multiple choice test is com- 
posed of items which require the 
student to select a correct or defi- 
nitely better response from two or 
more alternatives (at least four 
whenever possible) . This is one of 
the most useful test forms. It may 
be used to ascertain the ability to 
give definitions, identify purposes 


and causes, similarities and differ- 
ences, or to ask many other varie- 
ties of questions. 

In phrasing multiple-choice ques- 
tions, it is essential to avoid giving 
irrelevant or superficial clues, and 
to assure that the question measures 
more than memory. The diagnostic 
value of this type of item depends 
as much on the skilful wording of 
the incorrect choices presented as 
upon correct statement of the right 
choice. 

Scoring may be facilitated by ar- 
ranging the items in groups, putting 
together all items with the same 
number of choices, and requiring 
the simplest possible method of re- 
cording the response. 

Other useful rules are: 

1. Make all responses grammati- 
cally consistent. For example, if the 
verb is singular, avoid plural re- 
sponses. 

2. Use direct questions rather 
than incomplete statements when- 
ever possible. This helps eliminate 
irrelevant clues. 

3. Arrange the responses so that 
the correct choice occurs about 
equally in all positions, and do not 
consistently make the correct an- 
swer longer or shorter than the 
others. 

4. Make all the responses plau- 
sible, and when testing at higher 
levels, increase the similarity in the 
choices under each item in order to 
better test the powers of discrimi- 
nation. 

A matching test involves the as- 
sociation of two things in the mind 
of the learner by requiring him to 
pair the items in two columns: 
events and dates, events and per- 
sons, terms and definitions, laws 
and illustrations, and the like. 
Matching exercises are well adapted 
to testing in who, what, where, and 
when areas but not to measuring 
understanding as _ distinguished 
from mere memory. 


Since most of the tests used in 
classrooms are teacher-made, it is 
highly important that teachers de- 
velop proficiency in the building 
of tests by discriminating use of 
what is now known, by keeping 
themselves informed on new studies 
of testing techniques and methods, 
and by careful evaluation of their 
own testing, day by day. #+# #£+ 
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uR century has witnessed a na- 

tionwide effort to discover, thru 
the application of scientific proce- 
dures, the effect of education on the 
behavior of the learner. Tests have 
been devised in an effort to ap- 
praise various facets of a child’s 
growth and development. 

For their early attempts to create 
instruments to appraise the effec- 
tiveness of teaching and learning, 
the test-makers naturally selected 
those fields which appeared most 
likely to yield objective evidence of 
the outcomes of the educational 
program. 

During the early decades of this 
century, professional educators di- 
rected much effort to making, 
standardizing, and using tests that 
are particularly applicable to the 
basic skills. School administrators 


Miss Heffernan is chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 


were deeply interested in these de- 
vices and used them to classify chil- 
dren, to place them in different 
ability groups, and to make com- 
parisons between children, teach- 
ers, grades, and schools. 


At the same time that this great 
production and use of appraisal 
instruments was going forward, 
leaders in education and _profes- 
sional organizations thruout the 
country were carrying on studies 
and discussions designed to define 
more precisely the purposes of edu- 
cation in a democratic society such 
as ours. 


From these efforts, there emerged 
a conviction that education must 
aim toward the development of 
personality, character, and active 
participating citizenship as well as 


toward the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills. 

Experimentation in carefully con- 
trolled situations was also proving 
that basic knowledges and skills 
were best attained in lifelike expe- 
riences and situations in which the 
learner could put them to use rath- 
er than thru formal drill. 

The study of the purposes of ed- 
ucation designed to meet the social 
needs of our times was greatly in- 
fluenced by the contribution of the 
psychologists to our knowledge of 
individual differences. Reinforced 
by experimentation in measure- 
ment, the psychologists contributed 
to a widespread understanding that 
human beings differ from one an- 
other in every conceivable way. 

Coupled with this knowledge and 
a growing acceptance of individual 
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variation was our basic democratic 
commitment to the worth of the in- 
dividual. Published statements of 
the purposes of education began to 
give a new emphasis to the impor- 
tance of helping each individual to 
meet responsibility in all areas of 
life—family membership, communi- 
ty living, citizenship, the world of 
work. 

To this acceptance, we can at- 
tribute the tremendous accomplish- 
ment during more recent years to 
meet the needs of children who de- 
viate from normal in sensory acui- 
ty, physical adequacy, intellectual 
endowment, or emotional stability. 
Efforts to meet the needs of every 
child in our society have revealed 
the simple fact that the more we 
know about any child, the better 
we are able to serve him. 

Finally, experimental schools 
have reinforced the principle that 
we learn what we do. Only thru 
actual participation can learning 
take place. Children learn to share 
unselfishly only thru their feelings 
of satisfaction in the outcomes of 
experiences in which they have be- 
haved unselfishly. They learn to be 
responsible persons only as their 
nurture provides day-by-day oppor- 
tunity for them to accept gradually 
increasing responsibility in situa- 
tions that have meaning for them. 

They learn to express initiative 
and creative ideas freely as the so- 
cial situation provides acceptance 
and approval. They learn to be 
their honest selves as they come to 
understand how a group can fre- 
quently work together and thru the 
diverse contributions of all its 
members produce something of 
value beyond that which could 
have been achieved by any individ- 
ual alone. 


Osviousty, this broadened con- 
ception of the purposes of the 
school necessitates a shift in empha- 
sis in measurement. As education 
has moved away from exclusive em- 
phasis upon schooling as the acqui- 
sition of subject matter, the need 
for new types of measurement in 
terms of all the objectives of educa- 
tion has become apparent. 

Teachers still want to know how 
well the children for whom they 
have responsibility have learned to 
read and spell and do arithmetic. 
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They want to know the specific 
points at which their efforts to 
guide the child’s learning have 
been successful or have failed to 
reach their goal. Only thru such 
knowledge can the teacher modify 
the selection of materials and meth- 
ods essential to the next step in the 
learning process. 

But teachers want to know, too, 
what evidence is available that the 
child is maintaining and develop- 
ing his physical resources; how well 
he is acquiring the major concepts 
in social studies and science; how 
well he is developing sound social 
attitudes and wholesome human re- 
lations; how well he is developing 
esthetic skills and appreciations. 

Because certain of these purposes 
of education lend themselves less 
easily to objective measurement, a 
certain emphasis has been placed 
on the precise instruments which 
yield easily recorded and presuma- 
bly comparable mathematical sym- 
bols. Mathematical symbols seem to 
convey an aura of authenticity. 

In this situation, it becomes the 
urgent responsibility of the profes- 
sion to see to it that education is 
not unduly dominated by devices 
which, at best, measure only part 
of what we are attempting to do in 
our schools and which, if improper- 
ly used, may make the teaching of 
the more easily measurable segment 
of the educational program the ma- 
jor focus of the schools. Educators 
must also take care that test-makers 
not be allowed to determine the 
curriculum. 

Tests are but one of many dif- 
ferent instruments which may be 
used effectively to assess pupil 
growth and development. Particu- 
larly do educators need to be watch- 
ful lest the use of tests unaccom- 
panied by other evaluative proce- 
dures actually interfere with the 
achievement of the comprehensive 
purposes of education. 


Tue aims of education in any 
school should determine the nature 
of the evaluation program in that 
school. The purposes of evaluation 
should be to improve learning, and, 


therefore, evaluation should be 
wide and diversified. Evaluation of 
the instructional program and the 
achievement of educational objec- 
tives as a whole should consist of 


much more than a testing program 
concerned with subject matter. 

Good teaching emphasizes the 
importance of understanding and 
the ability to use intellectual proc- 
esses, and especially the logical 
construction of ideas within a sub- 
ject or experience as a basis for the 
child’s dealing with his problems 
of living. These may be entirely 
overlooked in a testing program. 

In Education for Social Compe- 
tence, I. James Quillen and Lavone 
Hanna say that evaluation includes 
all the means of collecting evidence 
on pupil behavior. 

In recent years, extensive use has 
been made of rating scales and 
growth records, pupil diaries, and 
the like. Pupil activities, question- 
naires, checklists, interviews, re- 
ports from parents, and samples of 
pupils’ work also provide us with 
useful evidence of pupil behavior. 

Quillen and Hanna further point 
out that evaluation is more con- 
cerned with the growth of a pupil 
than with his status in the group, 
or with the status of the group, the 
school, or the program in relation 
to some national norm. Present-day 
concepts of child growth and de- 
velopment imply that the major 
point of reference shall be the 
child’s former status, not a norm. 

Too often the success of a school 
system’s instructional program is 
determined by how well it com- 
pares with other school systems. 
Such an evaluation may have a cer- 
tain usefulness, but it tends to 
draw the teacher’s attention away 
from the individual child. 

If teachers are to be judged in 
terms of the subject-matter achieve- 
ment of their pupils, the test items 
really become the course of study. 
Teachers inevitably become more 
concerned with the total score than 
with the evidence revealed by 
performance on individual items 
which may indicate needed changes 
in the curriculum or increased in- 
dividual guidance in learning. 

Teachers need to understand the 
complexity of each individual, and 
for this we need inservice child- 
study programs as well as adequate 
preservice study of child growth 
and development; we need cumula- 
tive guidance records, tests of men- 
tal maturity as well as achievement 
tests, and knowledge of other re- 
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actions of each child. We do not 
need comparisons of classes and 
schools to achieve these purposes. 


Eva.uation is concerned with 
the total personality of the pupils 
and with gathering evidence on all 
aspects of personality development. 

If the purpose of education is 
to change behavior of individuals, 
then the kinds of behavior desired 
become the educational objectives, 
and these include the knowing, the 
feeling, the thinking, and the doing 
aspects of behavior. 

With a proper educational en- 
vironment, we know that children 
will be motivated to grow and de- 
velop, but each will grow in ac- 
cordance with his own individual 
growth pattern. If children do not 
grow, we can be certain that some- 
thing is amiss with their environ- 
ment or their physical makeup. To 
bring about growth, we must seek 
to discover the causes of the be- 
havior which seems to be impeding 
expected development. 

This is no easy process; the teach- 
er must maintain a questioning at- 
titude. Could the cause be found 
in physical or sensory maladjust- 
ment? In a failure of his environ- 
ment to satisfy fundamental human 
needs? In anxiety or tension about 
his relationships with parents or 
teacher? 

The chief function of measure- 
ment and diagnosis, then, is to find 
out how the child is growing and 
developing so that we may evaluate 
the adequacy of his educational en- 
vironment. 

Testing is limited to the quanti- 
tative aspects of evaluation. Evalu- 


ation includes, in addition, the 
qualitative aspect. Good instru- 
ments of evaluation should help us 
to determine more than what the 
child is doing to his school work; 
they should help us to discover 
what the school program is doing 
to the child. 


Tuere is no way teachers can 
evaluate children unless they under- 
stand the pupils’ individual dif- 
ferences. 

The emphasis in education must 
be on securing a better understand- 
ing of children by making avail- 
able to teachers the results of sci- 
entific study in child development. 
Part of this task involves a closer 
relationship between the home and 
the school. 

Parents need to know that teach- 
ers value their friendly interest in 
the school and in the child’s school 
life; teachers need to understand 
the cultures of the homes from 
which the children come and the 
relationships among the members 
of the family, because these re- 
lationships constitute the basis of 
the child’s inner security. 

Without this security, his learn- 
ing will be ineffective; with it, he 
will grow and develop in the way 
that is possible for him. 

Providing children with under- 
standing teachers is a serious educa- 
tional task. It involves providing 
adequate opportunity for teachers 
to study children in order to make 
more accurate decisions concerning 
them. It involves training in sci- 
entific methods of arriving at judg- 
ments thru the accumulation of a 
multitude of facts. 


Only if they understand the youngsters’ individual 
differences can teachers properly evaluate children. 
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Looking at a child’s total score 
on a test is almost meaningless un- 
less the teacher knows specifically 
what the test actually measures and 
the values the child attaches to the 
particular learning. 

Man’s understanding of man is 
just beginning to keep pace with 
man’s understanding of nature. In 
our scientific age, it is of the utmost 
importance to be aware of man’s 
relationship to man. As teachers, 
we need to find out as much as we 
can about mental health and guide 
children in terms of our insight. 
As teachers, we need to know that 
if we induce anxiety in children, 
we must provide opportunity to 
release tension. 

We know that thinking and do- 
ing and feeling are learned things; 
and learning takes place in relation 
to other people. No matter what a 
child is learning, he is also learn- 
ing about getting along with other 
people. 

Educators who have kept up with 
the progress that has been made in 
child study and the learning process 
are putting increased emphasis on 
understanding children as com- 
pared with testing them. 

These educators are aware, for 
example, that when children first 
enter school, it may be a definitely 
traumatic experience for them to 
be subjected immediately to a test- 
ing program—whether it be reading- 
readiness tests or examinations by 
the school nurse. They know that 
children are already confronted 
with serious problems of adjusting 
to strange people, a new situation, 
and new demands. 


Epucation must continue to be- 
come more personalized and hu- 
manized. We live in an age of auto- 
mation, threatening to individual 
personality. But we live, also, in an 
age of awareness. We know the 
things that threaten the whole- 
some development of children and 
adults. We know the ways by which 
we may modulate the child’s re- 
lationship to life. 

We must be ever watchful not to 
sell the real values of education 
short because of the apparent in- 
fallibility of procedures which em- 
phasize only a part of the far 
horizon of human realization to- 
ward which we move. #+ + 
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HERE are many kinds of tests 
with many purposes and uses, 
but in this article, I am going to 
focus on the kinds of tests which 
have proved most practical and ef- 
fective for widespread use in iden- 
tification of academic talent. 

Such tests, whether labeled “in- 
telligence,” “aptitude,” or “ability,” 
consist usually of two chief com- 
ponents, generally called “verbal” 
or “linguistic,” on the one hand, 
and “quantitative” or “mathemati- 
cal,” on the other. These two com- 
ponents do not measure all of the 
dimensions of academic talent, but 
what they do measure seems clearly 
and consistently related to aca- 
demic achievement. 

The verbal element is likely to 
involve word meaning, reading 
comprehension, analogy, sentence 
completion, and the like. The quan- 


titative element most frequently 
involves numerical computations. 


Now, what do such verbal and 
mathematical tests measure? Do 
they, dependent as they obviously 
are on learning and environmental 
influence, pretend to measure in- 
nate intelligence? 

The answer is “No.” To avoid 
any such implication, I prefer to 
speak of testing “developed ability.” 
Whenever we test a student, we 
are dealing with him as he is—a 
product of certain interactions 
between his heredity and his en- 
vironment. So far, it has proved 
impossible to isolate and measure 
separately these hereditary and en- 
vironmental influences. 

The present verbal and mathe- 
matical abilities of an individual— 
regardless of what may account for 
them—offer the best prediction of 
his future academic achievement. 

Since such achievement depends 


Dr. Chauncey is president of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The article is adapted from his 
address at the Conference on the Aca- 
demically Talented, sponsored in Feb- 
ruary by the NEA, with a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 
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TESTS HELP US 


Identify the Academically 


on previous learnings, we must 
grant that different cultural back- 
grounds inevitably affect test per- 
formance. However, the same cul- 
tural factors which influence test 
scores also appear to influence the 
academic achievement which we 
want to predict by means of those 
test scores. Therefore, tests of de- 
veloped ability actually gain in pre- 
dictive effectiveness by tapping 
some basic verbal and mathemati- 
cal learnings of the sort that all of 
our schools emphasize for all pupils. 

Some may ask, “Why use a test 
at all? Why not depend entirely 
on previous school performance for 
prediction?” In brief, because we 
know that test scores and school 
marks together predict more ac- 
curately than either one separately. 

In general, we have greatest ex- 
pectancy of future academic success 
for those pupils who rank high on 
both predictors. Our expectancy 
of success is somewhat lower for 
those who rank high on one pre- 
dictor but not on the other, and 
least for those who rank low on 
both. Also, each predictor identi- 
fies some potentially high achievers 
not identified by the other. 

Test scores have certain advan- 
tages. They furnish—at any grade 
level—a_ standardized, comparable 
set of observations of pupils who 
may have had different teachers 
and come from different schools 
with different marking systems. 

They are unaffected by any disci- 
plinary element such as may affect 
course grades. However, for pur- 
poses of identification and predic- 
tion, both marks and test scores, as 
well as such other data as may be 
accessible and relevant, can make 
significant contributions. 

Tests, of course, have their limi- 
tations. We have no particular evi- 
dence that they measure potential 
creativity, original thinking, in- 
ventiveness. They certainly will 
not single out for us the individual 
who will discover new intellectual 
territory as distinct from the other 


individuals who will settle and 
cultivate that territory. 

In short, we cannot feed results 
of a secondary-school standardized 
testing program into an electronic 
computer and expect a guaranteed 
roster of future Einsteins and 
Pasteurs to emerge. No matter how 
refined our techniques become, it 
is safe to say, with William James, 
that “individual . . . biographies 
will never be written in advance.” 

What tests can do for us is iden- 
tify the larger number of students 
who are in the score ranges from 
which creative scientists, engineers, 
philosophers, historians, econo- 
mists, psychologists, jurists, educa- 
tors are most likely to emerge. 
Thus, if we are fishing for sizable 
intellectual .talent, standardized 
testing will not single out the 
species or net the catch for us. But 
it will tell us which pools are most 
promising for the “big ones.” 


Hunpreps of carefully conducted 
studies have produced convincing 
evidence of a substantial relation- 
ship between test scores and such 


criteria of intellectual achieve- 
ment as high-school marks, college 
marks, college graduation, graduate 
degrees, and occupational “levels.” 
The specific amount of relation- 
ship has, of course, varied accord- 
ing to specific tests, criteria, popu- 
lations, and other experimental 
characteristics. We cannot say 
categorically that a certain amount 
of statistical relationship is uni- 
versally true and applicable to 
every situation. On the contrary, 
local research is required in order 
to derive the maximum benefit 
from testing for any given purpose, 
such as admission to X college, or 
prediction of success in first-year 
algebra at Z high school. _ 
Even in less specific settings, 
however, predictions can be safely 
and helpfully expressed in terms of 
probabilities or expectancies. For 
example, the report of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and 
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(Talented 


Advanced Training was able to 
give the educational expectancies 
for 14-year-olds at various test- 
score levels, representing not a 
single “college, city, year, grad- 
uating class, or other . . . limited 
sample” but “estimates for the 
United States as a whole in the 
middle of the twentieth century.” 

Thus, 14-year-olds with a test 
score equivalent to 80 on the Army 
General Classification Test scale 
have about 60 chances out of 100 of 
entering high school and 23 chances 
out of 100 of graduating, about five 
chances out of 100 of entering col- 
lege, and one chance (or less) out 
of 100 of graduating. 

For 14-year-olds with a test score 
of 100 (‘‘average” in respect to the 
total population of 14-year-olds) 
the expectancies are higher: 85 
chances out of 100 of entering 
high school, 60 chances of graduat- 
ing, 18 of entering college, and 
eight of graduating. For a higher 
score (AGCT-120) the respective 
chances would rise to 98 out of 100 
for entering high school, 90 for 
graduating, 37 for entering college, 
and 25 for graduating. 


Crary, scores from tests given 
at age 14 can predict, with some 
degree of effectiveness, the educa- 
tional level likely to be attained. 
Other studies have shown that 
scores on tests given at age 14 
correlate very highly with scores 
on similar tests four years later. 

How effective are typical schol- 
astic-aptitude tests in the predic- 
tion of college success? x 

While the results of specific 
studies vary, we can say with con- 
fidence what is usually found. Typ- 
ically, of the students in the top 
20% on the test, about 45% will 
do honor work, 52% will do satis- 
factory work, and only about 3% 
will fail. Of the students in the 
bottom 20% on the test, only about 
3% will do honor work, 52% more 
will pass, 45% will fail. When we 
take the middle 60%, we find that 
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on the average, 17% will do honor 
work; 66%, satisfactory work; and 
17%, will fail. 

Not a perfect record, obviously, 
but as actuarial forecasts go, rea- 
sonably good; especially when we 
consider that predictions are based 
only on aptitude-test scores and do 
not take into account such factors 
as interest and motivation. 

The junior high-school years are 
an especially timely period for ad- 
ministering a standardized testing 
program. Prediction at this point 
is practical and appropriate in 
terms of both the psychological 
development of individuals and the 
organization of our schools. 

The growth of intellectual abil- 
ities, as reflected by standardized 
test scores, has stabilized by this 
age period to the extent that an 
eighth-grade test is likely to be 
nearly as effective as a twelfth-grade 
test in predicting—let us say—col- 
lege freshman marks. 

Our educational system generally 
requires of pupils differential cur- 
riculum choices at the end of the 
eighth (or sometimes ninth) grade. 
Decisions made at this point are 
of vital importance for the educa- 
tional and career choices of stu- 
dents. These decisions tend to close 
some doors or hold them open. 
School administrators also must 
often make, around this period, 
particularly significant decisions 
about the ability grouping of pu- 
pils in such subjects as English 
and mathematics. 

Altho the junior high-school 


* years offer both an excellent oppor- 


tunity and a pressing need to mar- 
shal efforts at identification of 
intellectual ability, I do not mean 
to imply that such efforts should 
be confined to these grades. On 
the contrary, identification should 
be a continuous process. The for- 
mal program directed at such crit- 
ical choice-points as eighth and 
twelfth grades should, ideally, 
build upon previous activities and 
lead into future ones. 


Test-score results not only cor- 
relate with future academic success, 
but appear to have a definite bear- 
ing on post-educational achieve- 
ment as well. 

An investigation was made sev- 
eral years ago of some 281 men in 
Who’s Who and American Men 
of Science who had taken the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board when 
they applied to go to college. The 
individuals had achieved promi- 
nence in a variety of fields: gov- 
ernment, writing, education, busi- 
ness, law, banking, engineering, the 
sciences, and a number of other 
vocations. 

By relating the scores of these 
281 men to known score distribu- 
tions of those who had taken the 
test, it was found that a person 
with a score on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test equivalent to 120-130 on 
the Army General Classification 
Test had two-and-a-half times as 
great a chance of being in Who's 
Who or American Men of Science 
as a person in the score range of 
110-120. A person with a score 
equivalent to between 130-140 had 
four times as great a chance as a 
person scoring between 110-120; a 
person with a score between 140- 
150 had seven times as great a 
chance; a person with a score of 
over 150 had 14 times as great a 
chance. 

These findings seem to me rather 
impressive, particularly in view of 
the fact that the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test in the early days con- 
tained only verbal questions—no 
quantitative material. 


Tuis, then, is the general pic- 
ture of testing and its effectiveness 
at the present time. To me the 
results mean that tests are by no 
means infallible but that they pro- 
vide a highly serviceable degree of 
accuracy. Properly understood and 
properly used, tests offer a potent 
aid in the selection, guidance, or 
placement of students. + + 
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Teacher-Tested Tests 


The Essay Test 


ONE aim in our world-history 
course is to teach college-bound 
seniors to write an essay examina- 
tion with proper organization, fac- 
tual detail, conciseness, and fluency. 
A full semester is required to de- 
velop the ability to write a good 
essay test, which must be completed 
within a given time limit. 

Tests begin with a_ 10-minute 
essay question, combined with the 
usual objective examination. After 
several subsequent tests, almost an 
hour is permitted in which to write 
one essay question. The following 
will illustrate how each examina- 
tion requires greater skill than the 
previous one. 

1. List causes of the French Rev- 
olution: (a) economic, (b) politi- 
cal, (c) social. Discuss one. (10 
min. Given early in semester.) 

2. Discuss, under four headings, 
the peace-time work of Napoleon I. 
(10 min.) 

3. Explain the unification of 
Italy from 1815 to 1870. Point out 
the aims and accomplishments of 
three important leaders. Note for- 
eign wars. (50 min.) 

4. Compare’ Bismarck with 
Cavour as to personality, plans, and 
skill in accomplishment. Which do 
you consider the greater man? 
Why? (50 min. Given at mid-semes- 
ter.) 

5. Consider the problems which 
the following have in common: 
Middle East, North Africa, India, 
and Indonesia. Tell what is being 
done to improve conditions. (50 
min.) 

6. Discuss methods by which 
communism might penetrate: 
Nepal, Union of South Africa, West 
Germany, and United States. Why 
do methods vary in different coun- 
tries? What is the ultimate goal of 
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communists? (50 min. Given at end 
of semester.) 

—MAE NEUBER, Senior 
School, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


High 


Open-Book Testing 


InsTEAD of letting the testing pro- 
gram become a mere syphoning off 
of some of the things my sixth-grad- 
ers have learned, I try to make it a 
learning process. One way to ac- 
complish such a purpose is to use 
the open-book test. 

When my class recently finished 
a unit on Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, I used, for the open-book 
portion of the test, an issue of the 
Junior Scholastic which contained 
several articles about Belgium and 
the Belgian Congo. 

I distributed copies of the maga- 
zine, which had a map of Belgium 
on the cover. Interesting symbols 
on the map depicted that country’s 
history, culture, chief industry, 
natural resources, and even the un- 
usual sport of sand yachting. 

The first test question was: 
“Read and discover the meaning of 
each of these symbols and state in 
a sentence or two what you have 
learned.” 

The second question called for 
a description of the home life of 
the Belgians as shown in letters 
from two Belgian students. Materi- 
al in the letters also brought out 
comparisons in the Belgian way of 
living and ours. 

I asked the pupils why Belgium 
does not have the colonial problems 
of unrest prevalent in other Euro- 
pean possessions, They discovered 
the answer in an article, “Belgium: 
The ‘Little Giant’ of Industry with 
the Giant Colony.” 

I use the open-book test frequent- 
ly and always in such a way that the 
pupils may judge and interpret 
articles, maps, charts, or graphs. 


I think this procedure adds some- 
thing new and vital to the pupils’ 
knowledge of the subject tested. It 
also makes, for teacher and for 
pupils, a stimulating change from 
traditional testing. 

—ANNA M. BOOTH, teacher, sixth 
grade, Whitney School, Boise, 
Idaho. 


Testing on Tape 


A NEW experience for me was the 
kind of test I gave recently to the 
credit students in a public TV 
course. It is a hearing-speaking 
course in French, and I am using 
the audio-visual Images de France 
developed at Wayne State. 

Since the aim of the course is to 
teach the spoken language, leaving 
its written derivative for a later 
stage, the type of test which places 
a premium on spelling was unsuit- 
able. I decided, therefore, to give 
the test in the language laboratory, 
with questions asked and answered 
in French, and each student’s an- 
swers recorded on tape in his semi- 
enclosed booth. 

During the test, the students who 
had been practicing vigorously dur- 
ing the telecasts glowed with the 
satisfaction one enjoys in a fast 
game of tennis. 

I suspect this sort of test will 
grow more common, given the facts 
of modern life. It worked out very 
well in my case, altho next time I 
shall ask for the help of one more 
gadget, already in use at Colgate: 
a foot pedal to start and stop all 
the tape recorders simultaneously, 
so that only the answers need be 
played back by the examiner! 

This test is limited, of course, 
to specific skills. To make the 
course an experience in reflective 
thought, I am also asking the stu- 
dents to send in written reports 
_on any .one of 10 individual em- 
phases, such as the relation of 
language to the culture. 

—HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND, execu- 
tive officer, Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Parent-Teacher Project in 
Testing 
A Test which pleased pupils and 
parents followed a recent visit of 
our seventh-graders to a museum. 
Purpose of the test was to impress 
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on the children the value of such an 
excursion. We wanted them to 
study the exhibits with intelligent 
curiosity, do a little independent 
thinking, and take an interesting 
school experience into their homes. 

To that end, test questions were 
handed out and discussed in class 
before the visit. They ran as 
follows: 

Why was the trip planned? 

What exhibits interested you 
most? Why? 

What exhibits do you think were 
the most valuable for your study in 
school? 

Describe an exhibit about which 
you would like more information. 

What would you like to revisit? 

What did you learn from the trip 
that you might not get from school 
books? 

What new facts did you learn— 
historical, scientific, geographical, 
cultural? 

What questions does this visit 
raise in your mind? 

What creative work does this trip 
inspire you to do? 

After the visit to the museum, the 
children wrote their answers to the 
questions. Then they were ready 
for the second part of the test: to 
give their parents an oral report 
based on their answers to the test. 
Parents were asked to make an ob- 
jective assessment of their child’s 
speech. 

Parents were given this evalua- 
tion guide to help them grade the 
report: 

Was the speaker well informed? 


To teachers at all levels: You are in- 
vited to send suggestions of 50 to 200 
words on any of these topics: 

1. How do you make the most effec- 
tive use of the substitute teacher? 

2. How are you making the school 
assembly an integral part ‘of the 
school’s educational program? 

3. How do you help children im- 
prove their study habits? 

4. How do you help students make 
up work after an absence? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JourNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to “Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. None can be re- 
turned. 
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Did he express himself clearly 
and effectively? 

Did the speech interest you? 

Did it stimulate family discus- 
sion? 

Comments from mothers and 
dads proved the most interesting 
part of the test. Most of them found 
grading a difficult process. Some felt 
their children gained considerable 
knowledge from the trip. A number 
reported that their child’s speech 
promoted worthwhile family discus- 
sion. Two of the 34 families were 
inspired to visit the museum and 
see its wonders for themselves. 

Some of the parents made sound 
suggestions concerning the need for 
more detailed information, better 
vocabulary, more careful organiza- 
tion, and more effective delivery. 

—GRETCHEN COLLINS and VIRGINIA 
LANDWEHR, teachers, Central School, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


Challenging Tests 


Givinc the Iowa tests of educa- 
tional development to my fourth 
grade was a stimulating experience. 
The tests measure vocabulary, read- 
ing, language, work-study, and 
arithmetic skills. They evaluate the 
educational growth of a child, a 
class, and an entire school. 

By showing up the strength and 
weakness of each child, the tests 
indicate where individual instruc- 
tion is needed. A pupil’s progress 
may be measured from year to year 
and his progress compared with 
class and national averages. Test 
results enable the administrator to 
get a more dependable over-all view 
of the school’s curriculum needs. 

After the tests were completed 
and the resulting information was 
assembled, I held a series of confer- 
ences with parents to explain the 
significance of the tests in particu- 
lar and the school’s educational 
program in general. Some parents 
came to the school, some to my 
home, and a few, who couldn’t 
leave small children, conferred 
with me over the telephone. The 
most enjoyable conferences were 
those held in the homes, where I 
had an opportunity to meet the 
entire family. 












—LUREEN A. HANLEY, fourth-grade 
teacher, Lyons Falls, New York. 


Testing for Insight 


To one of my homemaking class- 
es I recently gave a test which, I 
felt, served not only as a means of 
evaluation but as a learning ex- 
perience as well. 

We had been working on a unit 
which gave particular emphasis to 
the preadolescent child, his emo- 
tional adjustments, social relation- 
ships, and physical growth. Over a 
period of several weeks we visited 
the grade school in our community 
to observe the children on the play- 
ground and in the classroom and to 
examine their reactions to various 
situations. 

After we had assembled and eval- 
uated data gained from these visits, 
I gave my class a problem-solving 
test. The test dealt with various 
situations which involved some of 
the basic principles influencing a 
young child’s behavior. 

One situation, for example, con- 
cerned Alan, a third grader, who is 
belligerent with children his own 
age and those younger, but unduly 
subservient to adults. He ignores 
his brother, who is in the first 
grade. Alan is larger than his class- 
mates; he is untidy. His school work 
is average, but he seldom finishes 
any project which he starts. He tells 
fanciful tales to his teacher and his 
friends. 

In the light of their study of the 
preadolescent child, I asked my 
pupils such questions as: Is Alan’s 
behavior that of a typical eight- 
year-old? Is it normal for an eight- 
year-old to ignore a_ six-year-old 
brother? Why does Alan so anx- 
iously seek approval from grown- 
ups tho he flouts the good will of 
his own age group? What does his 
inability to finish what he starts 
indicate? Why do eight-year-olds 
sometimes tell exaggerated stories? 

From their answers, I discovered 
a great deal about my students, who 
were inclined to identify their own 
problems with those of the chil- 
dren they have studied. 

—-IDY BRAMLET, homemaking 


(Continued on page 255) 
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BLUE-BOOK FEVER 


Every student should be inoculated against it, says 


ALLY is a freshman at the big-city 
S college where I’m a junior. She 
wants to be a teacher. Her high- 
school record earned her a full 
scholarship. Her first mid-semester 
college averages were a C, a D, and 
three Fs. 

“‘Look, Sal,” I said to her one 
day, “I know you aren’t dumb. I 
know you study. What’s wrong?” 

“It’s the tests,” she said. “I know 
the stuff cold, but when I’m faced 
with an exam, I don’t have the 
slightest idea what to do.” 

“Objective or essay?” I asked. 

“Essay.” 

“How did you do on essay exams 
in high school?” 

“We never had them.” 

I was startled. But an informal 
poll of my contemporaries indi- 
cated that Sally isn’t the only col- 
lege freshman without any previous 
experience in essay questions. Her 
bewilderment may be extreme, but 
her predicament is alarmingly typ- 
ical. 

Of course, examinations are a 
necessary evil. It’s unfortunate that 
all or most of a student’s grade 
should depend upon his ability to 
spew forth a given set of facts in 
logical sequence. It’s rather unfair, 
because some of us can and some 
of us can’t. But that’s the way it 
is. 

With school enrolments _ sky- 
rocketing, close student-teacher re- 
lationships are becoming rare. Ex- 
amination marks, impersonal as 
they are, are almost becoming a 
college teacher’s sole criterion for 
grading. Since that’s the case, every 
student deserves a chance to de- 
velop the art of taking examina- 
tions: the ability to think clearly 
and write effectively under pressure. 


Miss Evans, a student at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
has written two evious Journal 
articles: “In Defense of My Genera- 
tion,” March 1955; “The Good New 
Days,” March 1957. 


I'm Nor going to say much about 
the objective test. It’s about the 
only exam possible in some subjects. 
In others, it’s stupid. There’s a 
knack to taking them. Once we pick 
it up, we’re set for the rest of our 
educational careers—in objective 
exams. 

Essay or discussion examinations 
are another matter. Many students 
are petrified by the prospect of one, 
usually not because they can’t grasp 
the material, but because they have 
no confidence whatsoever in their 
own ability to think and write un- 
der pressure. 

Of course, there’s no way to turn 
a whole class into master stylists. 
But there is a realistic solution to 
the essay-question problem: prac- 
tice, beginning early (as early as 
the sixth or seventh grade) ; prac- 
tice, continuing constantly (as often 
as three or four times a month) ; 
practice in filling the blue book 
with worthwhile information dis- 
tilled by well-trained minds and 
expressed in good English sen- 
tences. 

The blue book itself is impor- 
tant. (You remember those blue- 
covered leaflets, standard examina- 
tion equipment in most colleges.) 
It’s important because it is pres- 
sure personified. An empty blue 
book can be about the most for- 
midable thing in the world. Every 
student, college-bound or not, 
ought to be inoculated against 
blue-book fever. It'll do him good. 


Ricut now I’m thinking of a cou- 
ple of questions I’ve been asked on 
examinations in the past two years. 
The first came at the end of a year’s 
course in European history: “For 
France, Italy, or Germany, indicate 
major changes in form of govern- 
ment and territorial extent from 
1775 to the present.” The second 
was part of a mid-semester exam- 
ination covering six historical plays 


BETSY EVANS 


by Shakespeare: “John Masefield 
has written: ‘Falstaff was base be- 
cause he was wise.’ What does he 
mean? To what extent do you 
agree with him?” 

We'd been given the material to 
answer both of those questions. We 
weren't exactly expecting either of 
them, but we had to admit they 
were fair—and good. Whether we 
were able to answer them satis- 
factorily depended on skill and past 
experience. If we had neither, it 
was just too late and too bad. 

That kind of question, hurled at 
a college student, should call forth 
the very best he has in him. His 
organization should be logical. His 
vocabulary should be intelligent 
and precise. His grammar and spell- 
ing—well, for Pete’s sake, he’s in 
college, isn’t he? 

But armed with a pen, a blue 
book, and a head full of assorted 
bits of information, and faced with 
an important exam, many students 
panic. 


Discussion-TyPE examinations 
have a larger purpose than simply 
determining grades. 

They are probably the best single 
instrument for teaching students 
the art of thinking straight and 
writing well when it really counts. 
Twentieth-century American  so- 
ciety is so full of pressures that no 
one can ever completely escape 
them. Students face them every 
day: financial, moral, ideological— 
and intellectual. If there’s a greater 
intellectual pressure than that of a 
big exam, I’ve never run across it. 
The ability to stand up under that 
pressure is a rugged test of mental 
strength and agility. 

So give us a little practice early 
in the game. Teach us to swing 
those verbal bats. Introduce us to 
the blue book when we're 12, and 
we'll bless you for it when we're 20. 


# # 
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HOW BIG IS TOO BIG? 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


ACING the exigency of getting 
F children and desks reconciled to 
building space, we sometimes for- 
get that this, after all, is but a part 
of our job. Our most important 
responsibility is accommodating 
students to a program of education 
that is in keeping with their needs 
and their abilities. 

We will make a serious mistake 
if we measure “too big” simply in 
terms of accommodating children 
to a building. Under the pressure 
of mounting enrolments, however, 
this can easily happen. 


Dr. Willis is general superintendent of 


schools, Chicago, and a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA- 
AASA. 
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Here in Chicago, we can sympa- 
thize with every school administra- 
tor who must move under constant 
pressure from the multiple prob- 
lems that make his role an almost 
impossible one. There is so little 
time to think, to plan, to organize, 
and to execute. 

Particularly difficult are the 
problems of the secondary-school 
administrator, faced by the unprec- 
edented enrolments which are com- 
ing from our elementary schools. 
These students must be housed, 
desks must be provided, equipment 
installed, and teachers found to 
conduct the classes. 

The administrator has to be 
aware that we are in the midst of a 
great public debate about the con- 
stituent parts of a quality program 
of education. Every citizen who has 


time on his hands can find a news- 
paper, magazine, television, or ra- 
dio commentator waiting and eager 
to give voice to his ideas about 
education. The school administra- 
tor must spend his time answering 
charges and defending the philoso- 
phy of his educational program. 

At the same time, he must con- 
tinue to improve the program of 
education. If he doesn’t, then it will 
slide back—it cannot stand still. He 
is faced in many areas of the nation 
with a need for a big building pro- 
gram and a wise use of existing 
buildings. 

With all of these headaches, he 
is ready to despair. How then does 
he provide space for a sound edu- 
cational program and for multi- 
tudes of students? How then does 
he determine when to erect a new 
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building, when to build an addi- 
tion? How can he plan so that all 
may serve this one purpose—the 
education of the young people of 
the community? 

He must ask himself: Who are 
these young people and what are 
their educational needs? What do 
we know about them from the 
guidance staffs of the elementary 
schools? How many will be college 
bound? How many will be terminal 
students at some point during the 
high-school years, and will those 
who leave find their places in busi- 
ness or in industry? 

When the administrator has all 
the data that he can gather, he will 
find the answers in solitude. This is 
where most administrative prob- 
lems are solved, most decisions 
made, most recommendations read- 
ied for boards of education. There 
are no oracles in American educa- 
tion who can anticipate the needs 
of every community program of 
education. There is no answer for 
a community except thru wisdom, 
experience, and understanding. 


In Cuicaco, we believe that there 
is nothing sacred about the size of 
class or the size of building. Every 
day, we take a long, hard look at 
what we are doing with the build- 
ings for our students and the pro- 
gram of education. We think we 
see ample reason and justification 
for small classes in many situations. 

We live with charts on which we 
illustrate every facet of information 
necessary to give us the educational 
picture of our city. We use these 
charts in staff planning and in 
working with the board of educa- 
tion and the public. 

Quickly, we can see that in some 
areas Chicago has high schools with- 
in a few blocks of each other. There 
are also broad spaces on the map 
which indicate that in other areas 
children must travel as far as six 
miles to get to school. 

Some of the existing schools are 
massive plants that at one time 
jammed in as many as 10,000 stu- 
dents, using extended-day schedules 
and annexes. While the buildings 
were big, it was never intended that 
they should house so many students 
under the program of education 
that was planned. 

Our task now is to take these 
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buildings as they are and make 
them serve a useful and meaningful 
role in today’s program of educa- 
tion. 

In doing this, we have tried many 
approaches. 

By rehabilitating one of these 
structures and making a multipur- 
pose unit of it, we have strength- 
ened our educational program from 
elementary school thru the junior 
college. We have been able to take 
children off double session by mov- 
ing some of them into buildings 
freed by the creation of the multi- 
purpose unit. 

In the wings of this restored high- 
school structure, we are operating 
a junior-college branch, a teachers- 
college branch, and a police-train- 
ing program. There is no interfer- 
ence with the existing program of 
education for the high-school stu- 
dents. 

In numbers accommodated, we 
would say the school is “too big.” 
In use, however, we have an effec- 
tive facility. 

At one time, Chicago had three 
large technical schools operating. 
It also had a number of large voca- 
tional schools. Thru the years, aims 
and purposes were forgotten as 
room was made for more and more 
students. 

Today we believe that costly 
equipment can be best provided in 
area schools. Duplicating expensive 
machinery in many schools for a 
limited number of students is most 
uneconomical. Particularly is this 
true today when the financing of 
education is a serious problem. 

In those areas of the city where 
we have not had adequate facilities 
we are building new schools. These 
are, at the moment, general high 
schools. They will not duplicate the 
expensive space and equipment so 
necessary in a technical or vocation- 
al school. 

As we designed these schools, we 
planned for an enrolment between 
2,000 and a maximum capacity of 
2,200. It is our conviction that for 
these types of schools, any larger 
enrolments will not permit the gen- 
eral academic education that we 
should like to see operating. 

Within this range in the commu- 
nities served, there is room for flex- 
ibility in programing. We can pro- 
vide a solid program for the gifted 


while taking care of the average 
and those who are seeking training 
in business education. 

This size student body makes pos- 
sible a wide range of club and extra- 
curricular activities that provide 
many opportunities for varied types 
of personalities. It is not so large 
that the student finds himself lost. 

If we were to use the term “too 
big,” it would be in its relationship 
between a student and his sense of 
identity within an institution. For 
after all, if there is one claim we 
make in American education, it is 
that we provide educational oppor- 
tunities to meet individual needs. 

Even in the multipurpose school 
we mentioned previously, the stu- 
dent remains with a group which 
never reaches such proportions that 
he is not readily identified as be- 
longing. This is the most important 
element in determining the use of 
educational facilities. 


In writinc about what is happen- 
ing in Chicago, we are not unaware 
of the difference between our prob- 
lem and the one facing superintend- 
ents of smaller communities. While 
there is a difference, it is not so 
great as many would think. What 
we have been saying relates to use 
of existing structures anywhere, as 
it does to the building of an addi- 
tion or the determination to erect a 
new building on another site. Thus, 
wherever and whenever it is neces- 
sary to say “too big,” that in itself 
is an indication of the need for an 
addition or a new building. 

While we have separate schools 
for technical and vocational train- 
ing, smaller schools will use wings 
of existing buildings to provide 
these opportunities where there is 
need. As we have concentrated on 
general high schools without dupli- 
cating expensive equipment, so, too, 
will smaller communities find it un- 
economical to duplicate such equip- 
ment when they have more than 
one school in the district. 

We do not need uniformity in 
American education today, either 
in building use, design, or program 
of education. What we do need is 
imagination turned not outward to 
the vast reaches of our nation but 
inward to the needs of our own 
community. Here is where we deter- 
mine the concept, “too big.” + + 
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HOW SMALL IS TOO SMALL? 


ELBIE L. GANN 


HEN people raise the question, 
W “when is a high school too 
small?” they take for granted that 
quality of educational opportu- 
nity depends upon there being a 
certain number of students. 

I submit, however, that quality 
of education need not be related to 
number of students. The major dif- 
ficulty stems from the fact that, 
thruout the country, school funds 
are provided largely on the basis 
of the number of students enrolled. 

This provision is made on the 
assumption that the spending of a 
certain amount for each child is 
consistent with equality and jus- 
tice. However, such an assumption 
is erroneous with regard to the 
small high school. 


How small may a high school be? 

No absolute answer can be given. 
If the only standard to be met is 
that of high-quality education, then 
it is possible to achieve this for one 
student, as many cases of children 
of royalty or self-taught men have 
proved. However, as this article is 
concerned with public education, 
several other criteria must be con- 
sidered. 

The American people endorse a 
philosophy of education based on 
two fundamental concepts. 

The first of these is that we 
should provide free public educa- 


Dr. Gann is director of secondary edu- 
cation, Colorado State Department of 
Education, Denver. 
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tion for all American youth. When 
the word “quality” is included, this 
becomes a tremendously broad and 
complex commitment. 

The second fundamental prem- 
ise of our society, and thus of our 
educational philosophy, is that the 
potentialities—the worth—of each 
individual must be respected and 
developed. 

In attempting to meet the first 
gigantic commitment—the educa- 
tion of every child—we have turned 
to mass-production methods. We 
have built school plants compara- 
ble to industry’s factories, on the 
assumption that this is the most 
efficient way of educating all our 
children. In so doing, we have set 
up an educational machinery the 
physical and financial structure of 
which makes it exceedingly dificult 
to meet the second commitment— 
that of recognizing the worth of 
each individual and meeting his 
varying needs. 

Many people think that bigness 
is essential to quality education, 
when actually smallness is more 
conducive to the development of 
individual worth. 

To arrive at decisions relative 
to the relationship between quan- 
tity and quality, it is necessary to 
determine not only whether or not 
a school can afford a certain level 
of education, but also what that 
level is to be. 


From one point of view, we have 
too long sought to support mini- 
mums, when, in terms of public 
and personal welfare, nothing less 


than maximums will do. Any 
school—large or small—should sup- 
port a program which would pro- 
vide tor: 

1. Optimum development in the 
basic areas of language arts, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, home 
and family living, fine arts, health 
and physical education. 

2. The meeting of such special 
needs as business-education courses, 
programs for both handicapped 
and gifted children, and limited 
vocational education. 

The effective functioning of such 
a program requires high-quality 
teaching; competent supervision 
and administration; wise manage- 
ment in the selection, employment, 
assignment, welfare, and inservice 
development of personnel; efficient 
business and service functions. 

From another point of view, 
which at first glance appears in con- 
tradiction to the statement that 
nothing less than the maximum is 
sufficient, I suggest that public edu- 
cation do less. 

Actually, I believe public high 
schools are suffering from their ef- 
forts to do too many things and, 
as a result, are justifiably criticized 
for doing some things poorly. This 
is true of all schools but probably 
hits the small school hardest. To- 
day, as never before, there is a 
need for the schools to do only 
what are often considered the pri- 
mary jobs of the school, and to do 
them extremely well. 

I believe it is the job of the 
schools, small or large, to provide 
a strong basic academic program. 
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Other program features which 
schools often attempt to provide 
need re-evaluating as to relative 
importance in the total program. 
Some tasks may more appropriately 
be done by parents, community 
agencies other than schools, or in- 
dustry. 

If public education will restrict 
itself to those things which are 
fundamentally and solely the re- 
sponsibility of the schools, then the 
small school can, in many respects, 
do a better job of education than 
the large school. Small classes, close 
pupil-teacher relationships, famili- 
arity with family and community 
forces which impinge on children, 
and flexibility are special advan- 
tages of small schools. 

But small schools need teachers 
prepared to take advantage of these 
qualities. They need abundant ma- 
terials and access to special help. 
Naturally, the per-pupil cost of pro- 
viding these will be larger in a 
small school. 


To FoREsTALL misinterpretation 
of some of the statements I shall 
be making regarding small schools, 
I hasten to make it clear that I 
firmly advocate sound school-dis- 
trict reorganization to the greatest 
reasonable extent. 

However, when all desirable re- 
organization has been effected, 
there will still be many small high 
schools which no educator can just- 
ly relegate to inferiority because 
of smallness. 

I believe that there should—in 
fact, must—exist a pattern of op- 
eration and organization which 
permits quality in small high 
schools. This pattern should em- 
phasize the inherent strengths of 
smallness. It is best organized along 
original lines rather than in imita- 
tion of patterns that are effective 
for large high schools. 

One of the first steps in provid- 
ing a consistently high quality of 
educational opportunity is the pro- 
vision of a carefully coordinated 
program from the first grade thru 
the twelfth. There is no adequate 
justification for either the inde- 
pendent elementary district or the 
independent high-school district. 

If possible, and it usually is, the 
small high school should be a part 
of a large district constituting a 
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central administrative unit from 
which services are provided, and 
forming a broad financial base. 

A central administrative unit in 
a large school district makes it pos- 
sible to combine the financial ad- 
vantages and resources of the large 
school with the strengths and ad- 
vantages of the small local school. 

The administrator of these large 
school districts should be specifi- 
cally trained for this coordinative, 
service-dispensing type of job. 
There should also be at least one 
administrator directly in charge of 
each small school who is in inti- 
mate touch both with local mat- 
ters and with the services available 
from the central unit. 


As IN any school, large or small, 
it is the classroom teacher who, in 
the last analysis, determines the 
quality of the education the stu- 
dents receive. The teacher in the 
small high school must serve as 
consultant, resource person, and 
organizer of the resources available. 
Rural students must work to over- 
come isolation, and the teacher 
must be prepared to help them in 
this respect. The importance of his 
role cannot be overemphasized. 

As in school finance and admin- 
istrative design, teacher education 
in this country is geared too much 
to bigness. The prospective teacher, 
with few exceptions, is not in- 
structed adequately to meet the 
problems of individual differences 
in heterogeneously grouped classes 
in small schools. He is not likely 
to be adequately prepared in the 
wide range of fields necessary for 
teaching in a small school. 

Nor is he made aware of his role 
as a member of a small community 
outside school hours. 

The new teacher who takes a 
small-school teaching job is likely 
to regard it as a temporary stepping 
stone in professional advancement. 

If the teacher-education institu- 
tions will take into account the 
fact that a large number of their 
graduates will teach in small 
schools and prepare their students 
accordingly, they will have helped 
provide quality education for many 
children in rural areas and small 
communities. Because of the com- 
plexity of the job, the teacher in a 
small high school should be among 


the most competent, best qualified, 
and highest paid persons in the 
profession. 


Tue small high school is criti- 
cized today for inability to offer 
a sufficient number of courses and 
care for the great individual dif- 
ferences that exist in classes which 
must be grouped heterogeneously. 

These chief inadequacies can be 
overcome thru making more effec- 
tive use of the teacher’s time, de- 
veloping appropriate teaching tech- 
niques, and sharing the special 
services, equipment, and materials 
that are available to small schools 
which are a part of a large admin- 
istrative school-district unit. 

When money is provided in 
terms of supporting a school at a 
maximal level regardless of the 
number of students, then the small 
school can give its students excel- 
lent educational opportunities. 
Small schools are not inferior be- 
cause they are small. Quality is not 
related to size, except as money is 
tied to the number of pupils. 

It is because our financial struc- 
ture was never designed for a broad 
program in a small school, and be- 
cause our administrative and or- 
ganizational pattern has not been 
developed for the small schools, 
thus forcing them to pattern their 
operation after large schools, that 
the belief has grown that quality 
is achieved thru quantity, and the 
question been raised, “How small 
is too small?” 

We do not expect the automo- 
bile to furnish us the same service 
as the train, and vice versa. The 
large train is designed to transport 
large numbers of people; the auto- 
mobile, small numbers of people. 

Like the train, the large school 
has efficient features; and like the 
automobile, which is not confined 
to a track or time schedule, the 
small school has a quality of flex- 
ibility and close personal contact 
between students, teachers, and 
community which is lacking in a 
large school. 

When we design and operate the 
small school according to its par- 
ticular function and capitalize on 
its inherent strengths, we will have 
no reason to label it inferior, and 
we will receive from it the high 
quality of education we desire. + 
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ECENT studies of property as- 
R sessments show wide variance 
between the market value of tax- 
able real estate and the assessed 
value which actually is used as the 
base for property-tax purposes. In- 
deed, it is estimated that figures on 
assessed value represent only minor 
fractions of market value. 

The findings of 16 recent studies 
of property assessments (see table) 
show that state-wide average assess- 
ments ranged from less than 20 to 
almost 58% of market value. These 
ratios were measured by compari- 
son of assessed values with actual 
sales or appraisals of parcels of real 
estate. Within a single state, the 
county ratios of assessments to mar- 
ket values varied as much as 49 per- 
centage points between the high 
and low counties. 

In practice, fractional or debased 
assessments are the rule, even tho 
the statutes of about three-fourths 
of the states require assessments at 
100% of market value. Problems in 
equity arise where the levels of 
assessment are not uniform among 
individual parcels and classes of 
property within a tax district and 
among levels used by the taxing 
districts within a state. 


Action to equalize property as- 
sessments has long been delayed. 
Historically, the assessed value of 
parcels of property was seldom 
changed once it was entered on the 
assessment roll. The government 
which levied a property tax ad- 
justed the tax rate rather than the 
assessments to meet changes in the 
cost of governmental services. 

This practice worked as long as 
increases in governmental costs 
were moderate and the need for 
revenue could be met with tax rates 
within statutory limits. Since World 
War II, the revenue needs of local 
governments and school districts 
have been acute. Both the level and 
equity of property assessments have 
become of real concern to the tax- 
payers, the local governments, and 
the state legislatures. 

Many states and local tax dis- 
tricts are now making real progress 
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Kqualization of Property Assessments 


toward increasing the equity and 
productivity of the property tax 
thru reforms in assessment laws and 
administration. By 1955, at least 27 
states had adopted some type of 
state equalization or state-wide re- 
appraisal programs. 

In general, state equalization 
programs have resulted in an order 


to change local assessments to a per- © 


cent of value set by the state assess- 
ment agency. Or the equalized as- 
sessments merely have been used 
for state purposes, such as distribu- 
tion of state school funds. This 
practice leaves unchanged the as- 
sessments for local tax purposes. 
Almost all states now have pro- 
grams of education and assistance 
for local assessors. These programs 
include inservice training, field 
help, and the supply of tools. It 
is generally recognized that the es- 
tablishment of a professional corps 
of assessors is basic to long-term im- 
provement in assessments. 


Scnoot needs and school people 
have been largely responsible for 
the equalization and other assess- 
ment reforms in many states. One 
compelling reason for a state equal- 
ization program has been the grow- 
ing practice of distributing state 
school funds to local schools thru 
formulas which use assessed values 
as an index of the fiscal capacity of 
the local districts. 

Counties in many states have en- 
gaged competitively in undervalu- 




























































ation of taxable property to gain a 
larger share of state school funds 
for their districts. Obviously, the 
educational equalization of a state’s 
foundation program has _ been 
thwarted where local assessments 
could be manipulated. 

The interest of school people in 
property-tax reform also stems from 
the fact that this tax produces 
about 89% of all revenue collected 
locally for school purposes. On the 
local level, debased assessments 
limit the productivity of the tax. 
Unequal assessments, resulting in 
inequities in the tax burden, may 
foster hostility toward schools. 

School-finance theorists observe 
a connection among three phe- 
nomena: reliance on local sources 
of revenue (within the limits of 
the community’s fiscal ability) , citi- 
zen interest in the schools, and a 
well-supported education program. 

The property tax enables local 
school districts to have a well-sup- 
ported program at standards above 
the minimum state program. Equal- 
ization and reform of property as- 
sessments are keys to the preserva- 
tion of the property tax and to the 
promotion of a sound distribution 
of the burden of financing schools 
among local taxpayers. 

—NEA Research Division. For 
further discussion of the subject, see 
Equalization of Property Assess- 
ments, NEA Committee on Tax Ed- 
ucation and School Finance. 1958. 
31p. 40¢; quantity discounts. 





THE STATES 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 





NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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STATES 


Population Capital 


3,135,000 
1,057,000 
1,815,000 
13,433,000 
1,612,000 
2,232,000 
402,000 
3,770,000 
3,712,000 
625,000 
9,432,000 
4,413,000 
2,692,000 
2,077,711 
3,017,000 
3,004,000 
910,000 
2,812,000 
4,690,514* 
7,516,000 
3,241,000 
2,124,000 
4,255,000 
638,000 
1,414,000 
247,000 
560,000 
5,403,000 
815,000 
16,195,000 


4,423,000 
657,000 
9,096,000 
2,237,000 
1,718,000 
10,964,000 
828,000 
2,353,000 
696,000 
3,466,000 
8,925,000 
812,000 
370,000 
3,651,000 
2,600,000 
1,983,000 
3,764,000 
312,000 
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A major 
natural resource 


Order of admis- 
sion to Union 


22nd 
48th 
25th 
31st 
38th 
5th 
Ist 
27th 
4th 
43rd Se ; 
21st ie fed 
19th ; 
29th 
34th 
15th 
18th 
23rd 
7th 
6th 
26th 
32nd 
20th 
24th 
4lst 
37th 
36th 
9th 
3rd 
47th 
11th 


12th 
39th 
17th 
46th 
33rd 
2nd 
13th 
8th 
40th 
16th 
28th 
45th 
14th 
10th 
42nd 
35th 
30th 
44th 
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Cotton 
Cattle 
Cotton 
Fruit 
Sugar beets 
Tobacco 
Poultry 
Citrus fruit 
Peanuts 
Potatoes 
Corn 

Corn 

Corn 
Wheat 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Poultry 
Corn 

Corn 
Cotton 
Corn 
Wheat 
Corn 

Hay 
Poultry 
Cranberries 
Peanuts 
Milk 


Tobacco 
Wheat 
Corn 
Wheat 
Fruits 
Milk 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Corn 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Cattle 
Milk 
Tobacco 
Wheat 
Corn 
Corn 
Cattle 


THINGS TO DO 


A. Find on. the chart the Find on the chart the 10 
10 states that have the largest states that have the largest pop- 
areas and write the abbrevia- ulations and write the abbre- 
tions for their names below: viations for their names below: 
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On the above lists, put a black check by those states that ap- 
pear on both lists. Using a map if you need to, put a red check by 
each of the big states listed above that you know is west of the 
Mississippi River. Put a blue check by each of the states with a 
big population that you know is east of the Mississippi. Now dis- 
cuss with the class what those checks show about the relation 
between size and population, and the reasons why there are more 
large states in the West and more people living in the East. 

B. From the food crops and food-processing industries shown, 
make up a menu for a meal you would enjoy, and list after each 
food the state from which it could come. 

C. Check in red on the big chart at the left the first 13 states 
to ratify the Federal Constitution. Check in blue the last 13 
to be admitted to the Union. 

D. Make your own chart showing the size, population, and 
at least one other significant fact about Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

E. Design a flag showing how the stars which symbolize the 
states could be arranged if either Alaska or Hawaii were ad- 
mitted to the Union. If both were admitted. 

F. Divide the class into groups and assign certain states to 
each group so that each “expedition” can report additional 
interesting findings from time to time. 

G. Just for fun, figure out which state capitals have names 
made up of words meaning: (1) small and a. mass of stone 

; (2) a male deer and a popular 
automobile ; (3) a source of 
water and a place where corn is grown 
; which have the same name as: (4) a man who made im- 


portant discoveries for Spain? ; (5) an ex- 
plorer from England? : ; (6) an 
carly: Gosttionn leniency RD 
Four Presidents of the United States> —(i‘“‘sSOSCSC~™S 


TO THE SIXTH-GRADE TEACHER 


THE chart in this centerspread can serve as a year-round reference sheet for 
your pupils, while the “Things To Do” are designed to give pupils practice in 
correlating some of the geographical facts in the chart, and in fact-finding. 

The centerspread has been prepared with the assistance of Jean Grambs, super- 
visor for adult education, Prince Georges County Public Schools, Maryland, and 
former chairman of the publications committee of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. It has been pretested by a sixth-grade class in the Woverly 
Elementary School (No. 51), Baltimore, Maryland, taught by Lena T. Reilly. 

Reprints, 5¢ each. No orders accepted for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BEATRICE SCHAPPER 
with HERBERT ASKWITH 


co after George N. Shuster be- 
came president of Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City nearly 20 
years ago, an attractive young 
Hunter graduate made an appoint- 
ment with him. 

She arrived precisely at the ap- 
pointed hour and related with in- 
creasing agitation how, for a year, 
she had tried everywhere, desper- 
ately and in vain, to get a job—any 
job. 

Bitterly she said, “I’m one of 
those people most likely to succeed 
—a college graduate! But it didn’t 
take me long to find out that I’m 
not really equipped to do anything 
that will make anyone want to hire 
me. My parents scraped to put me 
thru college. I expected to be lend- 
ing them a hand by now—but I 
can’t even take care of myself!” 

She was not the first distressed 
alumna to appeal to the new presi- 
dent. Dr. Shuster was worried about 
Hunter graduates and about all the 
other bright-eyed young hopefuls 
the country over, many every year 
trudging the streets in bewildered 
disappointment, only a few “‘find- 
ing themselves” soon in the world 
outside the school. 

At the next faculty meeting, Dr. 
Shuster startled colleagues by pro- 
posing a “vocational inlay’’—start- 
ing with courses in typing and 
shorthand—to prepare Hunter stu- 
dents to earn a living immediately 
after graduation. 

“Why must we make a student 
choose between Latin and some- 
thing she can use to get started 
when she finishes college? Why 
not make it possible for her to have 
both?” Dr. Shuster asked. 

At that time offering such train- 
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ing in a liberal-arts college was un- 
heard of, and many associates 
doubted its wisdom. But the presi- 
dent was so insistent that he ob- 


tained a special fund to employ: 


teachers of these subjects. 

Both typewriting and shorthand 
became popular immediately and 
still are with Hunter students, who 
specialize, for the most part, in 
music and arts, languages, science, 
and the social sciences. Hunter 
graduates with “vocational inlay” 
are—and always have been—in de- 
mand by topnotch firms in publish- 
ing, TV, radio, research, medicine, 
educational and social-welfare in- 
stitutions, foundations, universities. 

It is some years since Dr. Shuster 
made it possible for students to 
elect shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Despite dire predictions, Hunter's 
rating as a top liberal-arts college 
has not lowered one iota. Quick 
and happy placement of thousands 
of its graduates in the world be- 
yond school have proved the value 
of “vocational inlay.” 


Despite the success of hundreds 
of special schools charging fees for 
typewriting and shorthand, despite 
the millions who know and _ use 
shorthand, in both business and 
private life, the general attitude 
toward these skills is still negative. 
Weird as it may seem, most of the 
students now in school in the 
United States are oblivious to the 
great potential of shorthand, for 
vocational or personal use. 

This is hard to understand in 
view of the uses to which more 
than 30 million people thruout the 
world put their shorthand. Many 
use it to earn their livelihood, and 
others who were able to launch 
their careers because they knew 
shorthand still make personal use 
of it. 

Businessmen find shorthand val- 
uable at sales meetings and con- 
ventions. Doctors, lawyers, and 
politicians note details of impor- 
tant phone calls accurately and 
fully. Women find it speeds up 


club, community, or PTA work; 
use it to give husbands a helping 
hand; save time writing recipes 
and shopping lists; and note inter- 
esting points from radio and TV. 
Waitresses who take orders in short- 
hand serve faster, make fewer mis- 
takes. 

A roster of only a few who have 
used shorthand to expedite impor- 
tant activities includes Presidents 
Madison and Jefferson. President 
Taft once urged aspirants to the 
diplomatic service to study short- 
hand. President Wilson, a speedy 
symbol writer, composed state pa- 
pers in shorthand. 

However, even if today’s young 
people are aware of shorthand’s 
varied values, they will have little 
opportunity to learn shorthand 
during their regular school hours 
unless they major in _ business 
courses. 

After graduation, if they, like 
unnumbered thousands __ before 
them, walk from the classroom into 
a period of unemployment that 
may range from a month to sev- 
eral years, many will enrol in spe- 
cial classes in shorthand and type- 
writing. Here they will catch up 
with what they couldn’t, or didn’t, 
get in their schools, colleges, and 
universities—training in typewrit- 
ing and shorthand, the skills many 
jobs for beginners require. 

To obtain these missing skills 
may cost $350 or more beyond the 
money already spent in college— 
and time as well. Many who cannot 
spend that extra time and money 
will grasp gratefully at any job 
even tho it provides only a bread- 
and-butter income. 


Consinerinc, then, the assets that 
accrue from possessing basic office 
skills and the debits that mount 
when they are lacking, why is our 
attitude toward typewriting and 
shorthand, particularly shorthand, 
so completely out of date? 

Three major causes seem to keep 
us behind the times in this area of 
education: ivory-tower  scholasti- 
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cism, prejudice and snobbery, and 
penny-pinching. 

Many liberal-arts colleges firmly 
and piously maintain that it is their 
business to help a student become 
the kind of person he hopes to be, 
but not prepare him for what he 
is going to do. No complete surveys 
have beeen made to find out how 
many schools have followed Hunt- 
er’s lead. However, our own per- 
sistent efforts to compile names of 
leading women’s colleges offering 
typewriting and shorthand resulted 
mostly in silence, or such double- 
talk as this from the dean of a col- 
lege with one of the longest waiting 
lists: 


“It happens that I learned short- 
hand once. I find myself still using 
some slight remnants of my knowl- 
edge, and I am glad I have at least 
that much. 

“I would not consider shorthand 
a suitable course for the curriculum 
of a liberal-arts college.” 


Actually, learning shorthand 
should not be deferred until the 
college years. The earlier it is 
learned the better, the more habit- 
ual its use becomes, the more time 
and labor is saved. But since so few 
grade and high schools offer short- 
hand for every child, colleges and 
universities are beginning slowly to 
meet a need which the _public- 
school system often does not supply. 


A number which do not them- 
selves offer these subjects encourage 
a member of the clerical staff to 
conduct classes independently for 
undergrads, or else advise them to 
enrol for courses in a local private 
business school concurrently with 
their academic studies. 


Many colleges and universities 
permit academic majors to cross 
over, but without credit, into the 
school of business for typewriting 
and shorthand under the high- 
sounding title, “secretarial science.” 
Sad thing about this is that it takes 
a pretty clear-seeing and deter- 
mined collegian to add these sub- 
jects to the heavy load of credits 
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that must be stacked up for gradu- 
ation. 

Sadder still is student failure all 
along the line to press for the right 
to learn shorthand along with other 
school subjects. Pressure is fast mak- 
ing typewriting part of general 
education. In 1949 the U. S. Office 
of Education made a study which 
showed that enrolment in public- 
school typewriting had tripled be- 
tween 1928 and the time of the 
study. 

But shorthand still has miles 
to go! 


True, even with recent simplifi- 
cations, it takes longer and is more 
difficult to learn shorthand than 
typewriting, but this factor is not 
enough to account for the antipa- 
thetic—even antagonistic—attitude 
with which countless students at all 
levels regard shorthand. Prejudice, 
snobbery, and ignorance also block 
its road. 

For example, take the experience 
of Alice Gore King, executive di- 
rector of New York City’s Alumnae 
Advisory Center. This office, sup- 
ported by 20 top-register colleges 
such as Sweet Briar, Bennington, 
Sarah Lawrence, Swarthmore, Vas- 
sar, and Goucher, serves as a two- 
way conduit between job-seeking 
graduates and such firms as the 
American Broadcasting Company, 
Book of the Month, and General 
Motors. 

“I won’t take shorthand. That's 


final!” many a college girl fresh out 
of her cap and gown answers Miss 
King whien advised that it is essen- 
tial, especially for the glamorous 
fields to which many beginners 
aspire—radio, TV, magazines, ad- 
vertising, public relations. 

“This is like wanting to reach a 
job in a firm on the tenth floor of 
a building and refusing to take the 
elevator,” Miss King suggests. She 
attributes it to manual snobbery 
and to a fear of being stuck at the 
secretarial level. 

True, some who never planned 
to become secretaries do remain 
secretaries, but Miss King thinks it 
is wrong to describe them as being 
“stuck” in an undesirable niche. 
Rather, she believes young women 
fail to realize secretaries do many 
interesting things other than taking 
and transcribing dictation, fail to 
remember that many top executives 
began as secretaries, and fail to ap- 
preciate what a time-saver short- 
hand can be in this hectic age. 

“After they have knocked around 
for a while, even the most resistant 
comes back,” reports Miss King, 
“chastened and confessing, ‘I could 
have saved myself a lot if I had 
listened to you. Now I know I'll 
never even get my foot in the door 
without shorthand. Where shall I 
go to learn?” 


Younc men shy away from short- 
hand for the same reasons girls do 
—and for one more: They are afraid 
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of being labeled “sissy.” This is un- 
fortunate. A recent national survey 
reports, “Men with secretarial skills 
are in great demand and can look 
ahead to rapid advancement in 
military, civil service, and civilian 
roles.” 

The study concludes, “Male sec- 
retaries have a better chance for 
advancement into the ranks of 
management than any other group 
of workers.” This is probably be- 
cause they usually begin their ca- 
reers at the elbow of a top execu- 
tive and thus get a running start 
on others. In fact, many high-rank- 
ing officials insist on male assist- 
ants. Over 200 American placement 
agencies said “Yes” when asked, 
“Are there in your community any 
particular types or levels of execu- 
tive rank that prefer men secre- 
taries?” 

The same survey showed that be- 
cause so few young men have real- 
ized the opportunities, those who 
took secretarial training have ad- 
vanced with spectacular rapidity; 
beginning men secretaries, by and 
large, earn more pay than begin- 
ning women secretaries; and there 
is a great, unfilled demand for male 
secretaries. 

Again, it is not generally realized 
that each branch of the Armed 
Services needs men with secretarial 
skills to handle company, ship, and 
headquarters records. Such assign- 
ments bring men into close contact 
with military executives who can, 
and do, sponsor advancement. A 
high proportion of officer candi- 
dates are former military clerks 
with secretarial training. 

A psychologist in the Army 
learned shorthand when he found 
it necessary to make notes quickly 
and exactly without interrupting 
responses during special _ tests. 
Then, as president of a vocational- 
consulting service in New York 
City, he urged would-be casework- 
ers, counselors, psychologists, and 
doctors, all of whom have tremen- 
dous note-taking responsibilities 
ahead, to learn shorthand early. 

After counseling over 100,000 
men and women, he also recom- 
mends shorthand for those in public 
relations, engineering, sales corre- 
spondence, collection work, credit 


and accountancy, insurance claims, 
and the like. 
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In view of the indications of 
shorthand’s importance for young 
men, why do not more study it? A 
recent survey of men at one univer- 
sity showed that some felt it a 
“sissy” subject, others “didn’t real- 
ize the possibilities,” or indicated, 
“No one ever suggested it.” 

Altho shorthand and typewriting 
are now available at this university, 
other students said that they could 
not spare the time for subjects 
carrying no credit toward gradu- 
ation. 

So the negative attitude of school 
and pupil reinforce each other. 


Awnotuer roadblock in short- 
hand’s path is parent preoccupation 
with the professions, and conse- 
quent prejudice against business 
subjects. Many a teacher told us she 
has had something like this flung 
loftily at her by mothers with pro- 
fession-starry eyes, “I’d rather see 
my boy flunk out on academic sub- 
jects than be at the head of his 
class in shorthand!” 


I forget who it was that recom- 
mended men for their soul’s good 
to do each day two things they 
disliked: . . . it is a precept that 
I have followed scrupulously; . . . 
every day I have got up and I 
have gone to bed. 
—Somerset Maugham 


Educators have tried hard to 
show that increased skills mean in- 
creased earning power and, ulti- 
mately, more public financial re- 
sources. They have also pointed out 
that if shorthand were taught early 
in school to children as a supple- 
ment to penmanship, efficiency- 
loving America within a generation 
would save countless billions of 
hours. And time is money! 

As long ago as 1921, J. M. Snes- 
rud, then superintendent of schools 
in Ortonville, Minnesota, advo- 
cated that longhand be used for 
25%, of written work in school, and 
shorthand for the other 75%. He 
estimated at least five working 
hours a week would be saved by 
each pupil for other instruction, 
time wasted. in writing longhand. 

Dr. Snesrud also contended pu- 
pils are subject to a psychological 
strain, since the eye can read 150 


to 300 words a minute, while the 
average child’s speed of writing 
in longhand is 15 to 25 words a 
minute. 


But Dr. Snesrud died, and tax- 
payers are far from activating his 
beliefs. 


Dicratinc machines, it is true, 
have lessened to some extent the 
necessity for shorthand in the op- 
eration of some business offices, but 
such machines affect in no way its 
numerous personal uses. 

Nor need anyone be deterred 
from learning shorthand for fear 
that it will become a forgotten skill 
unless constantly practiced. This 
notion has been recently refuted 
by two community-sponsored pilot 
programs to make former secre- 
taries and typists once more self- 
reliant. 

In one of these, New York House 
and School of Industry conducted 
a short, intensive refresher course 
for women 40 to 70 years of age. 
Thru the course, approximately 
500 women, long out of the stream 
of business life, have been enabled 
to find work in offices where they 
could earn $50 to $65 a week—and 
sometimes as much as $80. The cost 
was scaled according to their means. 

“Actually, secretarial skills, once 
really learned, are never lost, altho 
they may need brushing up,” said 
Frances C. Mostel, director of the 
program. “At most, it takes four 
to eight weeks to make old skills 
employable again.” 

Because there is a shortage of 
competent office workers in some 
areas, this is a good time for once- 
employed women over 35 to brush 
up their office skills. 

There are, of course, employers 
who do not face these realities and 
refuse to hire a woman over 35, but 
others, more realistic, are employ- 
ing capable middle-aged, even eld- 
erly, women. 

Many an older woman who longs 
for an office job may, because her 
skills are rusty, lack confidence in 
her employability. 

Enrolment in a refresher class 
can be the answer—just as short- 
hand itself can be the open-sesame 
for the approximately 1,562,000 
high-school and 392,000 college 
students who will graduate this 
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OMETIMES I wonder if much of 

the criticism of teachers colleges 
by liberal-arts colleges doesn’t grow 
out of a sense of insecurity and fear 
of encroachment. Courses in edu- 
cation have grown into depart- 
ments, and departments into col- 
leges, at a remarkably fast pace. 
Today there are few great Amer- 
ican universities without at least 
a department of education. Many 
fine teachers colleges are expanding 
into full-fledged universities. 

This growth has not been entire- 
ly accidental. Part of it is the result 
of necessity. Only the unthinking 
would account for it by the “dull- 
ness” or “ease” or “anti-intellec- 
tualism” sometimes attributed to 
education courses. 

Liberal-arts people may also 
have grounds for fearing that the 
zealous, and sometimes aggressive, 
colleges of education will absorb 
the traditional liberal-arts pro- 
grams. Colleges of education, often 
under pressure to meet a growing 
demand for trained teachers, have 
introduced courses in history, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and _ sciences 
within education colleges. No one 
can say with certainty whether this 
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is good or bad. In some situations 
it may be good; in others, bad. 


Bur beyond this single trend, 
there is no evidence that the col- 
leges of education intend or desire 
to assume the responsibilities of 
liberal-arts colleges. It is not their 
concern if the liberal-arts colleges 
cling to anachronistic traditional- 
isms. Indeed, so far as self-interest 
goes, education colleges benefit in 
some ways from the stolid inflexi- 
bility of liberal-arts colleges. 

But simply to identify the cause 
of periodic attacks against the 
courses in education does not auto- 
matically absolve these courses 
from censure. Some of them are 
dull, thin fare indeed. I know. I’ve 
taken some myself. Worse than 
that, I’ve taught a few. 

Of course, I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say that education profes- 
sors have a patent on boredom. 
Undergraduates have been known 
to drop out of liberal-arts colleges 
from acute attacks of soporific 
tedium. Perhaps they have dropped 
out of law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing for the same reasons. 

As I think of my own school ex- 
perience, I can recall no specific 
area of study that at one time or 
another did not bore or fascinate 
me. I was a miserable mathematics 
student; yet one of the more in- 
teresting courses in undergraduate 
school was one in statistics, where 
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three-fourths of the students were 
engineers. Literature was my dish, 
yet I died by inches thru a gradu- 
ate course in Chaucer, and I practi- 
cally slept thru a course in the 
Augustan Age. 

Therefore, whenever I hear any- 
one referring to an entire area or 
department or college as dull, life- 
less, or empty, I can’t help wonder- 
ing which is the kettle and which 
is the pot. 

Sometimes I see students in edu- 
cation so engrossed in their studies 
that I wonder if I'm not a pretty 
dull pup myself for not sharing 
their enthusiasm. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I see the other kind of 
student too. So far, I haven’t been 
able to make any profound gen- 
eralizations about either type. I’ve 
seldom taught a course where I 
didn’t find both types in the same 
classroom. 

From an instructor’s point of 
view, this is disturbing. I wish 
someone would give me an answer 
to this kind of problem. I’m sure 
that the answer to boredom in the 
liberal-arts colleges is not to elimi- 
nate history, or English, or mathe- 
matics. Nor do I think that the 
elimination of courses in education 
will necessarily remove boredom 
from the ivy towers or solve the 
teacher shortage. 


Two complaints about educa- 


tion courses—debated nowhere 





more vigorously than among edu- 
cation professors—deserve atten- 
tion. The first asserts that educa- 
tion colleges are splitting areas into 
an endless number of courses; the 
second, that education courses are 
devoid of intellectual content. I 
should like to consider both com- 
plaints. 

To their shame, education col- 
leges have followed the pattern set 
by the liberal-arts colleges. Who 
started the great dichotomy of 
courses? Who divided history into 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern? 
Who divided modern history into 
European, Asiatic, American? Who 
divided American history into 
Pioneer, Colonial, Revolutionary, 
Civil War, Twentieth Century, or 
Post-War II? 

In addition to following patterns 
set for them, there is another rea- 
son why the education colleges 
have split and added courses. As 
they grew and enrolments in- 
creased, the pressure increased for 
a greater variety of courses. Who 
would think of offering, say, 15 
semester hours of credit for one 
over-all course in school administra- 
tion? Who offers 15 hours of credit 
for world history? So school ad- 
ministration is broken into five 
courses of three hours each—Ele- 
mentary Administration, Second- 


ary Administration, Superintend- 
ency, Finance, and Law. 


But what about the content of 
these courses? Is there a body of 
knowledge worthy of courses in 
“Directing Student Activities in 
Junior and Senior High School” 
plus “Multisensory Aids in the 
Teaching of Mathematics’? 

Let’s consider this from another 
angle. Is there a body of knowledge 
worthy of a course in “Contem- 
porary English, Irish, and Ameri- 
can Literature” plus a course in 
“Twentieth Century British and 
American Literature’’? 

I'm not pulling these subjects 
out of a hat. All four of the above 
are taken from the same bulletin, 
offered the same semester, for the 
same number of credit hours, in a 
leading American university. I 
taught one of these courses myself. 

First, I wish someone would ex- 
plain the difference between ‘“Con- 
temporary English, Irish, and 
American Literature” and ‘“Twen- 
tieth Century British and Ameri- 
can Literature.’”” Come now. Who’s 
calling course-content repetitious? 

I taught the course “Directing 
Student Activities in Junior and 
Senior High School.” Frankly, it 
was a little hard to know what to in- 
clude under the title. The modern 
curriculum and the interests of the 
students vary so widely, from music 
and dramatics to chess and ath- 
letics, that it was hard to pull all 


these interests together for a uni- 
fied presentation. The references, 
both textual and periodical, were 
legion. In one semester, the most 
industrious student could have 
covered only a fraction of the pro- 
fessional material prepared by re- 
putable scholars whose main in- 
terests are centered in this field 
alone. 

The term papers that came out 
of this course would have held 
their own against any of those in 
the departments of English or his- 
tory or philosophy. The students 
worked as hard as those in any of 
the liberal-arts areas. Student rat- 
ings of the course ranged from ex- 
ceedingly valuable to worthless, 
from fascinating to dull, from dif- 
ficult to easy. 


I pon’t know who’s to say which 
ratings were right, but I do have 
a suspicion that there are many 
students who cannot profit from 
graduate or undergraduate study 
in education. They may be bright 
people who lack interest or dull 
people who lack initiative. 

But most of us find certain areas 
of study unchallenging and dull. 
I myself could never get excited 
about geology. I don’t feel, how- 
ever, that this is a solid reason to 
condemn geology professors or to 
eliminate geology. I believe it all 
simmers down to a case of “chacun 
a son gout” or “one man’s meat. 


ape # # 


Overlapping Courses 


Why have colleges of education 
multiplied and flourished? One 
good reason could be that teachers 
must take three credit courses, every 
so many years, in order to get the 
salary increment. I doubt that there 
is any other specialized group that 
is forced to take the same overlap- 
ping courses, often from the same 
professors. 

I think it often seems cynically 
obvious to teachers why it pays col- 
leges of education to “split courses” 
endlessly. Each new course, if 
properly catalogued, can be made 
an additional “must” for graduate 
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students. | doubt if there are many 
teachers reading this article who 
haven't taken at least two graduate 
courses with the same content but 
with different titles. In these in- 
flationary days, it is particularly 
frustrating to have to spend money 
on courses that are redundant. 

I should try for my doctorate in 
education, but honestly, I can’t 
stand the thought of any more 
unctuous elaboration of the ob- 
vious! 

I'd like to propose that in each 
state a grievance committee be set 
up composed of outstanding prac- 
ticing teachers and administrators. 
The committee would pass upon 
courses offered by.colleges of edu- 


cation. In this manner, the teacher 
would have both a right and a 
means of appealing thru an ac- 
ceptable channel. 

If a teacher felt a course worth- 
less or if it were being given from 
the same notes as another course, 
he could sit down and register a 
written complaint. 

I’m tired of airing my grievances 
on this subject to my fellow work- 
ers and would like to see the sys- 
tem changed. I believe you all 
know what I am talking about. 
You might have a grievance your- 
self. 

—KEMPTON J. COADY, JR., princi- 
pal, Brown School, Natick, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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bien phrase, “healthful school 
living,” is a big umbrella that 
covers a lot of important territory. 
It is concerned both with providing 
physical surroundings that are safe 
and healthful, and with fostering 
the kind of interpersonal relation- 
ships that promote emotional, so- 
cial, and physical health. 

Everyone from the principal to 
the school custodian has a part to 
play in carrying out this important 
task. But the classroom teacher 
has one of the stellar roles, because 
the children spend most of their 
school hours in the environment 
that he helps create and control. 


Teacuers are not satisfied with 
merely seeing to it that physical 
health is maintained in the class- 
room; they help their students to 


understand some of the essential 
ingredients. 

One teacher I know of en- 
couraged her sixth-graders to find 
out how various factors affect illu- 
mination. They studied the cor- 
relation between light and sight by 
using a light meter to determine 
the amount of light on various 
desks at different hours of the day 
and by adjusting the shades in va- 
rious ways to determine the opti- 
mum amount of light. 

A committee studied the ways in 
which different colors of paint, 
outside shrubbery, and cleanliness 
of windows and light bulbs affect 
illumination. 

After the class had heard the 
committee report, they decided to 
ask other classes to cooperate with 
them in surveying lighting condi- 
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tions thruout the building. When 
this was completed, they were still 
so interested in the subject that 
they turned their attention to the 
lighting in their own homes. As the 
teacher had hoped, they became 
aware of what makes life healthful 
at home as well as at school. 


AL tuo aspects of the physical en- 
vironment, such as lighting, have 
long received attention, it is only 
in recent years that emotional and 
social factors in the school envi- 
ronment have begun to receive the 
attention they deserve. 

Maintaining pupils’ emotional 
health requires that teachers chal- 
lenge each pupil to exert himself 
while protecting certain pupils 
from repeated failure. Adapting 
work to individual capacities is an 
effective way of making school life 
emotionally healthful. 

A science teacher in a small 
junior high school, for example, 
found wide differences in the intel- 
lectual abilities and interests of his 
pupils. To deal with this situation, 
he gave special assignments, such as 
outside readings and advanced ex- 
periments, to those with superior 
abilities, and met periodically with 
the poorer students to help them 
review their previous work. Thus 
each pupil’s achievement was im- 
proved, and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, his emotional health was 
protected. 

A sixth-grade teacher faced an 
entirely different situation. Mary, 
who had always been a superior 
student, seemed preoccupied and 
had apparently lost interest in work 
and play. Fortunately, the teacher 
knew that Mary’s father had re- 
cently lost his job and that her 
mother had been in the hospital. 

The teacher could do nothing to 


change these circumstances, but be- 
ing aware of them, he had a better 
understanding of Mary’s behavior. 
He privately expressed his sym- 
pathy. Furthermore, he found ways 
of giving Mary responsibilities that 
helped rekindle her interests. Mary 
was asked to speak to first-grade 
pupils about safety practices and 
to lead a social-studies discussion. 
In this way, she was helped to ad- 
just to the misfortunes of her fam- 
ily, and to live healthfully at 
school. 


Tue teacher's personality is of 
great importance in setting the 
emotional tone of the classroom. 
A friendly smile, cheerful attitude, 
pleasant voice, and attractive ap- 
pearance, coupled with enthusiasm 
for the work at hand and respect 
for each pupil’s uniqueness, are 
some of the ingredients from which 
healthful school living is fashioned. 
And these qualities are as conta- 
gious as chicken pox! The teacher 
who is fair, challenging, and help- 
ful sets an example which may in- 
fluence pupils more than anything 
he says. 

The emotional and social envi- 
ronment of the school reflects the 
educational philosophy of the 
principal and his faculty. It is a 
product of the teachers’ personali- 
ties and methods of teaching; it 
depends to an extent on school 
policies relating to discipline and 
to other organizational factors. 

Provision of healthful environ- 
mental conditions serves a dual 
purpose: The physical and mental 
health of pupils is maintained or 
enhanced at the same time that 
learning is facilitated. Efforts to 
maintain desirable physical, emo- 
tional, and social conditions pay 
rich dividends in terms of greater 
scholastic achievement and im- 
proved pupil growth, health, and 


happiness. + # 
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WAS IT 
UNETHICAL... 


. - . a classroom teacher 


I am in accord with Opinion 37. 
In reading it, however, I have mixed 
emotions. I am proud of the pro- 
fessional and statesmanlike manner 
in which the principal dealt with 
the parent and the classroom 
teacher..I am proud, too, that the 
classroom teacher had the courage 
to stand behind the evidence which 
substantiated the initial grade 
and that he did not change the 
grade under pressure. 

On the other hand, I deeply re- 
gret the teacher’s later apparent re- 
versal of position by giving a sub- 
sequent grade higher than that 
earned by the student. 

This opinion brings to mind 
many questions. Did the teacher 
know the student had never re- 
ceived a grade lower than a B? If 
so, why had he not advised the 
parents that the boy’s work was 
slipping? Had he talked to the stu- 
dent about his work during the 
marking period? If so, what had 
been the student’s reaction? 

Did the teacher have time to give 
this matter individual attention or 
was his teaching load such that he 
had no time to check on prior 
grades, work individually with 
children, or make parent contacts? 
The tone of the opinion indicates 
a professional atmosphere in the 
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CLASSROOM teacher requests an opinion on the 
following statement of facts: 


A teacher assigned a grade of C to a student whose 
work justified this grade, but who had never received 
a grade lower than a B. 

The parents of the student, relying on the past 
grades of their child and feeling that the teacher had 
not been fair, went to the principal and made a vigor- 
ous protest. The principal advised the parents that 
in the absence of a clear abuse of discretion on the 
part of the teacher, he could not intercede. The prin- 
cipal then conferred with the teacher, who refused to 
change the grade. After the conference, the principal 
notified the parents that he had conferred with the 


teacher and that the grade would not be raised. 
During the next report period, the student’s per- 

formance continued unchanged. Wishing to avoid 

further unpleasantness, however, at the end of the 


report period the teacher gave the student a RB. 


school. Action of the principal in- 
dicates that rapport existed between 
the teacher and the administrator. 
Is this a fact, or did the teacher in 
the first instance stand his ground 
under great pressure from the prin- 
cipal, pressures sufficiently strong 
to force the teacher to reverse his 
stand on the next mark? 

Certainly the opinion does not 
lead one to this conclusion. Hence 
it raises further questions about 
which one can only speculate. What 
other pressures could have had an 
effect on the teacher? Why is there 
no evidence of joint principal- 
teacher cooperation concerning the 
work of the child during the second 
marking period? Why wasn’t the 
parent contacted during this pe- 
riod by either the teacher or the 
principal or both? 

—VIVIAN POWELL, elementary li- 
brary teacher, Priest Elementary 
School, Detroit; president, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


- « - an elementary-school 
principal 

Ir tHe teacher is to deal justly 
and impartially with a student, he 
needs as much information as pos- 
sible concerning the student. In the 
academic area, some of this infor- 
mation can be gained thru diag- 
nostic and achievement tests. 


Additional information could 


have been obtained from biograph- 
ical data concerning the student 
and from the cumulative records 
if such were available. Careful ob- 
servation of the student during the 
first few days or weeks of school 
would also have aided in this diag- 
nosis. 

To help the student, the teacher 
should have informed him of his 
strengths and weaknesses. Early in 
the semester the parents could have 
been notified, either thru individ- 
ual conferences or group meetings, 
of the work to be covered and the 
system of marking to be followed. 
If at all possible, information 
should have been obtained from 
the parents concerning the stu- 
dent’s background. 

As soon as it was noted that the 
quality of the work of the student 
seemed to be lower than that of the 
previous year, both student and 
parent should have been informed, 
either thru individual conferences 
or a combined conference. Sugges- 
tions might have been made about 
home study. 

In the intervals between such 
meetings, a complete examination 
of the student as an individual 
should be made. This would in- 
volve a health examination, fol- 
lowed by ability testing and psy- 
chological testing and diagnosis. 

The principal should have been 
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Was the teacher guilty of unethical conduct? 


The conduct of the teacher involves the following 
provisions of the NEA Code of Ethics, which require 
a teacher to: 


Principle I, Section 1. 

Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of 
their physical, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, 
racial, or religious characteristics. 

Principle II, Section 5. 

Keep parents informed about the progress of their chil- 
dren as interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school. 


The determination of a student’s grade frequently 
involves a delicate judgment on the part of the teacher. 
This judgment cannot be just to the student if it 
purposefully reflects factors irrelevant to his perform- 
ance or progress. To assign a higher grade than a 
student deserves is as unjust to the student as it would 
be to assign him a lower grade than he deserves. In 


the situation described, the grade assigned for the 
second report period reflected the teacher's desire to 
avoid further unpleasantness with the parents rather 
than a just and impartial evaluation of the student’s 
performance. The action of the teacher in this case 
therefore violated Principle I, Section 1 of the Code. 

The committee is mindful that a grade standing 
alone may not provide a precise indication of a stu- 
dent’s performance or progress. Following the protest 
registered by the parents, sound practice may have 
required that the teacher try to arrange a conference 
with them in order to interpret any proposed grade 
for the next report period. The B assigned at the end 
of the second report period could reasonably have 
been interpreted to indicate improved student per- 
formance, particularly in view of the teacher’s refusal 
to raise the earlier grade. The action of the teacher 
in effect misinformed the parents about the progress 
of their child and therefore violated Section 5 of 
Principle II of the Code. 


working—at faculty meetings—to- 
ward greater unity of the marking 
system. He might have worked with 
teachers and parents toward a 
broader system of marking which 
included a narrative type of report, 
since numerical marks are incon- 
clusive and controversial. 

The principal should have en- 
couraged development of cumula- 
tive records for the understanding 
of students in their progress thru 
school. 

—ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN, princi- 
pal, Plandome Road School, Man- 
hasset, Long Island. 


. . . a secondary-school principal 


Tue following points seem per- 
tinent: 

1. Early in the semester, pupils 
should be informed concerning the 
possible grade curves and standards 
for marks by the particular teacher 
as related to the particular subject. 

2. At the beginning of the course, 
teachers should make an effort to 
know the quality of students in 
their classes and should promptly 
notify pupils if they are not living 
up to their normal standards for 
school marks. 

3. If the teacher had some doubt 
whether the grade should have been 
C or B but believed C would be 
more accurate, he could have given 
a conditional C with the under- 
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standing it would be raised to B 
if later grades were B or better. 

4. I should hesitate to condemn 
the teacher for failure to contact 
the parent before giving a grade 
lower than normal for a pupil. 
After all, there is a limit to a teach- 
er’s time and ability to absorb the 
tensions which usually accompany 
such conferences. 

5. It is easily possible for pupils 
to fall below their normal grade 
level in subjects requiring special 
abilities which have not been pre- 
viously challenged. 

—R. B. NORMAN, principal, Ama- 
rillo (Texas) High School; presi- 
dent, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals (an NEA 
department). 


« «+ @ parent 


ALrHo some data are omitted 
that could have thrown more light 
on the situation, parents, teacher, 
and principal alike seem to have 
made a grade, rather than a child, 
the focal point. 

Undoubtedly the situation could 
have been avoided thru a parent- 
teacher conference before the as- 
signment of the C grade. Had the 
parents been prepared for the fact 
that their child’s academic stand- 
ing had slipped, it is not likely 
that they would have been 
prompted to protest, 





The value of personal confer- 
ences between teacher and parent 
is widely recognized. Hence we shall 
give the teacher the benefit of the 
doubt and say that there was 
neither the time—classes being so 
large—nor the opportunity for a 
conference. (Even a telephone call 
or an informal note tucked in with 
the report card would have 
helped.) 

But on one count, the teacher 
cannot be justified: Upgrading the 
pupil later even tho his perform- 
ance remained unchanged was a 
violation of both Code and con- 
science. 

Nor can the teacher be excused 
for not seeking to confer with the 
parents after their protest. Here 
was a chance to explain the stand- 
ards by which their child was 
marked, to discover the reasons for 
the C instead of the customary B, 
and together to decide what steps 
should be taken to help the young- 
ster regain his former scholastic 
standing. 

And why didn’t the principal ar- 
range a three-way conference to 
help establish a basis of under- 
standing? Tactfully he could have 
reminded the parents that scholas- 
tic performance, like all other per- 
formance, varies from time to time. 
The parents too are not without 

(Continued on page 254) 
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WOULD YOU HIRE 
YOURSELF ? 





Maeme Meee: hice ones Pretmaene Betwmme, te 


HE library at one of the na- 

tion’s large universities contains 
more than a thousand “how-to” 
volumes. These titles range from a 
comparatively simple How To Se- 
lect a Sound Horse to a highly chal- 
lenging How To Get a Rich Wife. 
There is even a How To Make 
Sense, but not a single How To 
Select Teachers. 

The literature, of course, is not 
entirely silent on the subject of 
teacher selection, but the person 
who is looking for selection devices 
that have been validated against 
accepted criteria might as_ well 
abandon the search. There are 
none. 

At the bottom of the teacher-se- 
lection problem lies our inability 
to identify with precision the 
characteristics of effective teaching. 
And until this is done, there will 
be no completely satisfactory meth- 
od of measuring the validity of the 
various selection devices. The likeli- 
hood that any single pattern of 
traits or behaviors will ever charac- 
terize good teaching in all subjects 
under all conditions to all types of 
pupils for all purposes seems re- 
mote indeed. However, teachers 
must still be selected. 

When we talk about selecting 
teachers, we are implying that for 
a given position, certain qualifica- 
tions would be indicative of prob- 
able “success,” and that those 
qualifications can be identified and 
Dr. McIntyre is professor of educa- 
tional administration, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Austin. 
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assessed in applicants for that posi- 
tion. 

The first step in selection of 
teachers is to draw up the specifica- 
tions. If all we want is somebody 
who is “big enough to whip the 
older boys” (and this, on occasion, 
has been the deciding factor) , then 
bulk will be an important qualifi- 
cation. If we want teachers who 
will conform and refrain from 
rocking the boat, then we must 
look for other types of evidence. 
But if we want candidates who will 
do a high-level job of creative 
teaching, that is something else. 


Let us now consider several of 
the common selection devices in 
the light of their usefulness in fore- 
casting teacher effectiveness. 

Interviews are an almost uni- 
versal element in the selection of 
professional personnel. In the few 
cases where ratings based on inter- 
views have been compared with 
subsequent evidences of success on 
the job, the correlations were gen- 
erally low. 

Interviews can be improved by 
carefully selecting and training in- 
terviewers, by involving more than 
one interviewer, by planning the 
procedures in such a way as to elicit 
relevant information and behavior, 
and by regarding the interview as 
a means of bringing about two-way 
communication between applicant 
and representatives of the school 
system. 

Some school administrators still 
boast that they can spot a good 
teacher by talking with him for five 
minutes over a cup of coffee. Such 
claims are made by people who 
have never checked to determine 
whether they actually have such 
uncanny ability. 

Another familiar selection device 
is that of securing letters of recom- 
mendation, usually supplied in con- 
nection with credentials provided 
by placement bureaus. Perhaps the 
best advice for people who are 
about to select teachers on a basis 
of such letters is: Don’t. 






KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


HOW TO SELECT 7] 


In one recent study, no relation- 
ship was found between statements 
in letters of recommendation and 
certain variables for which criteria 
were available, including intelli- 
gence and ability to work with 
people. It appears that about all 
that is proved by such letters in 
general is that when a person asks 
his good friends to write a recom- 
mendation for him, they usually 
say almost nothing, altho they say 
it in some nice ways. 

Most administrators are in- 
terested in studying transcripts of — 
credits in appraising qualifications 
of applicants. The relationship be- 
tween marks and known success 
criteria is too low to be of much 
value in selection. Nevertheless, 
transcripts should be studied, partly 
to determine whether the academic 
background of the candidate is ap- 
propriate for the position and 
partly to screen out those with 
miserably poor records. 

Altho high marks are no guaran- 
tee of teaching ability, poor scholar- 
ship has no place in modern teach- 
ing. Of course, it would be better 
to discuss the candidate’s abilities 
with his professors than to depend 
upon information as inconclusive 
as marks tend to be. 


STANDARDIZED-TEST data are avail- 
able for many applicants for teach- 
ing positions, and several school 
systems now administer their own 
written tests to candidates. The 
validity of tests for prediction pur- 
poses has not been proved—but 
neither has it been disproved. 

Relationships between the re- 
sults of appropriate tests and avail- 
able criteria are generally positive 
but low. Depending upon the abili- 
ties desired in the position, results 
of tests of specialized knowledge, 
professional knowledge, general 
culture, and intelligence might be 
of value. But perhaps the safest 
course would be to use test results 
primarily for eliminating the ex- 
treme lows. 

Some writers advocate observing 
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TEACHERS |® 


prospective teachers in action be- 
fore employing them. This could 
be a useful procedure provided the 
observer is competent and provided 
he is willing to spend the time 
necessary to get a reliable picture 
of the candidate’s fitness. Studies 
show that it takes competent ob- 
servers several hours of visitation 
to obtain reliable measures of 
teachers’ classroom effectiveness. 


From what has been said here it 
probably appears as if teacher selec- 
tion is nothing but a gamble, since 
no one device or approach has been 
found to be foolproof. However, 
altho there will always be an ele- 
ment of risk involved, selection can 
be a much more scientific process 
than it usually is in practice. No 
single device can do the job alone, 
but several can contribute to a 
sound selection program. 

The most fruitful ways to im- 
prove selection procedures include: 
(1) placing less confidence in let- 
ters of recommendation; (2) elimi- 
nating the short, haphazard inter- 
view and replacing it with well- 
planned, expertly conducted indi- 
vidual and group interviews; (3) 
using biographical information and 
transcripts of credits primarily to 
reveal appropriateness of back- 
ground and experience; (4) con- 
sidering available test data—par- 
ticularly that concerning knowl- 
edge and mental ability—primarily 
as a screening device to identify 
applicants with extremely low 
scores; and (5) placing much 
greater emphasis on penetrating 
interviews with many individuals 
who know the candidate thru past 
performance. 

Teacher selection is an exacting 
responsibility calling for profes- 
sional competency of the highest 
order. Limited as our present 
knowledge is, we know enough 
about the selection of teachers to 
make obsolete and inexcusable the 
practices that were common a few 
years ago—and that are still too 
common even today. + # 
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on’T ignore the public-relations 
value of field trips. They can be a 
real asset in helping tax-conscious 
citizens and parents understand 
that the field trip is a valuable edu- 
cational experience, not just a holi- 
day for children and teacher. 

At Montclair this year, as hun- 
dreds of youngsters visited the May- 
flower reproduction berthed on the 
New York side of the Hudson, 
the local newspaper carried brief 
notices which read something like 
this: “The fourth-grade class at 
Edgemont School, accompanied by 
teacher Mrs. Ann Smith, visited 
the Mayflower yesterday. Twenty- 
four youngsters made the trip. 
They are...” 

As the weeks went by, we began 
to question the value of this type 
of news. What does it tell? How 
does it help public understanding 
of the teaching process? 

A real examination of these trips 
unearthed numerous values which 
made a good story. 

For example, we found—and told 
the public—that when 129 pupils 
from Glenfield School visited the 
Mayflower II, teachers were able to 
count up some 20 different ways in 
which the trip helped make greater 
learning possible. 

The educational process, our 
news releases pointed out, began 
when each class figured out the 
cost of the trip. Mabel Hudson, 
who had been teaching her stu- 
dents to multiply by one digit, 
found that they insisted on learn- 
ing two-digit multiplication—a 
process usually introduced much 
later in the year. Yet, happily mo- 
tivated, the youngsters quickly 
learned two-digit multiplication. 

Getting to the Mayflower was an 
education in itself. Grade-school 
pupils study transportation, but 
one teacher, Marianne Petronaci, 
found that 10 of her 21 pupils had 
never been on a train, 12 had never 
been on a ferry, and four had 
never been thru the Lincoln Tun- 
nel. To reach the Mayflower, how- 
ever, the children traveled by 
virtually every modern means of 
public transportation except plane. 





In ppre-trip briefings, pupils 
learned the significance of the May- 
flower’s voyage, but not until they 
saw that the Mayflower II is 
smaller than the ferry which took 
them from New Jersey to New 
York did they really appreciate the 
exceptional courage and dedication 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The trip also gave us a chance 
to call to public attention the 
Montclair reading-readiness _ pro- 
gram, which tries to motivate read- 
ing interest by providing young- 
sters* with experiences which they 
can relate to their reading. At 
Glenfield, the Mayflower trip 
caused a heavy run on the school 
library and classroom libraries by 
pupils who, like youngsters every- 
where, enjoy reading about things 
they have seen or experienced. 

The trip also tied in with social 
studies. As the youngsters crossed 
the river on the ferry, the boundary 
between New Jersey and New York 
ceased to be an abstraction. 

Not the least of the Mayflower 
trip values was the opportunity it 
provided for training in social 
graces and behavior. The children 
discussed appropriate dress, clean- 
liness, bus behavior, disposal of 
trash, the difference between man- 
ners in public and in private. 

The railroad official who ar- 
ranged the tour said that he had 
seen small groups that were as neat 
and well behaved, but he had never 
seen such a large group of children 
with such excellent manners. 

The same educational and pub- 
lic-relations values that we found 
in the visit to the Mayflower can 
be realized in almost any phase of 
teaching. Don’t assume that the 
public accepts what you’re doing 
on faith. They don’t. But they do 
have a predisposition to be sym- 
pathetic and understanding. The 
job of a school system conscious of 
its community relations is to fire 
that sympathy with the fuel of 
facts. 

—ROBERT E. GITELMAN, coordina- 
tor of school information services, 
Montclair, New Jersey, public 
schools. 
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LARRY PERKINS 


OING, going, gone from more 
G and more school buildings are 


the cold and empty foyers and the 
dark, narrow corridors leading to 
doors marked “Principal” and “Of- 
fice” — doors kept closed to conceal 
from student eyes the mysterious, 
possibly terrifying, activities that 
take place within. 


Mr. Perkins, of Perkins and Will, 
architects and engineers, Chicago, is 
one of the country’s leading school 
architects. 


Disappearing too from the ex- 
teriors of buildings are Grecian 
columns and polished, revolving 
doors—impressive, but as imper- 
sonal as an old city bank. 

In their stead are entrances with 
low, sheltering porches and large 
windows and doors that beckon as 
if to say to both children and com- 
munity, “Come in and make your- 
self at home.” 

The impression that the school 
is a warm and friendly place where 


The Blackman School in Jackson, Michigan, illustrates the way entrance 
and lobby can combine to say, “Do come in!” The roof, which shelters 
a considerable area from the weather, is also low enough to contain 

the lights needed for night use. Large windows create a unity be- 

tween the outdoors and the indoors, while a partnership between a 

small amount of outside shrubbery and the plants inside the lobby 


the entrance a furnished, inviting, and 
useful look. 


heightens the patio effect. The simple extension of the concrete 
around the shrubbery to form a bench also helps give 


INVITATION TO LEAQ 


many interesting and worthwhile 
things are going on is also achieved 
in the lobbies of our newer schools 
by the use of light and color, to- 
gether with interesting structural 
materials, homelike furnishings, 
and plants. 

Attractive and inviting as these 
lobbies are, they are practical and 
functional as well. Brick, formerly 
in general use only for outside 
walls, has come inside to cut main- 
tenance costs, add its own color to 
























INING 


the decorative scheme, blend with 
sturdy, natural-finish woods. 

Broad windows add to the cheer- 
ful atmosphere, and invite the in- 
terest of the passerby. 

Space is adapted for groupings 
of furniture that lend themselves 
to student committee meetings or 
to friendly, relaxed noon-hour con- 
versations among teachers. 

That former sanctum sanctorum, 
the principal’s office, has also un- 
dergone a great transformation that 


Many attractive and functional modern 
schools have that come-hither look. 


benefits both principal and pupils. 
Beyond an open, bright, and in- 
formal anteroom, the principal can 
be seen as a person, following his 
regular routine. And for that minor 
portion of the day when discipli- 
nary problems or other situations 
require privacy, he has only to close 
his door and pull the draperies or 
perhaps a folding partition. 

In turn, the principal is closer 
to the flow of student activities, 
even tho a glass wall and an ac- 


coustically treated ceiling shield 
him from passing clatter and 
chatter. 

All administrative functions, in 
fact, are being integrated into the 
life of the school by the same kind 
of architectural treatment. When 
students can look in and see the 
staff busy with file cards, typewrit- 
ers, and telephones, they have a 
better understanding and appreci- 
ation of what goes on “in the 


office.” 2° = 
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Intimate groupings of furniture are desirable when a lobby 
is to serve as a waiting or reception room, and for small 
gatherings. An effect of semiprivacy is also achieved in the 
Paige School, Schenectady, New York, by planters which 
separate a part of the lobby from the bustle of the corridor. 
At the same time, the planters provide display space and 
pleasantly direct the eye along the corridor to what lies 
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A lobby like this in the Lincoln School, River Forest, 
Illinois, can be much more than a thorofare for the 
coming and going of staff and students, Furniture allows 
enough floor space for a noontime swing session or for 
a tea arranged by the PTA. Walls are adaptable to 
displays of student work or pictures entered in an art 
show by the community’s adult artists. In terms of school 
and community usefulness, this can well be termed “a 
lobby in the public interest.” 
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Viewers within range of the 30 edu- 
cational TV stations in the country 
get first look early this month at an 
unprecedented “open hearing” of the 
Educational Policies Commission, of 
NEA and AASA. 

Later on, the rest of us can watch 
the two one-hour programs via com- 
mercial channels, provided plans of 
Ann Arbor’s Educational Television 
and Radio Center, the distributor, 
mature. 

In making this series, EPC members, 
who include some of the leading lights 
in American education, learned the 
hard way what rigors TV performers 
endure to “get a show on the road.” 

They traveled to New York, went 
thru numerous briefings, rehearsals. 
and_ walk-thrus, sweltered for five 
and a half hours (punctuated only by 
a quick buffet supper) before camera 
and klieg lights, and emerged to catch 
plane and train for other engagements. 

Foreign correspondents, scientists, 
Congressmen, magazine publishers, 
musicians, and philosophers who acted 
as consultants, much as they would in 
an actual EPC meeting, went thru the 
same paces—but their stints “on cam- 
era” were more brief. 


Some of the consultants you will 
see when the program comes to your 
city: Congressmen Richard Bolling 
(D.-Mo.) and Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(R.-N.].); Director Howard Hanson 





“Carl Purcell Photo 
A break between “takes” finds Commis- 
sion Member Arthur F. Corey of California 
chatting with Congressman Frelinghuysen 
and EPC Secretary James E. Russell. 


of the Eastman School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y.; George L. 
Kline, professor of philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University; Harrison Salisbury, 
Moscow correspondent for the New 
York Times; Mrs. Rollin Brown, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Stephen M. Corey, dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; President Roy E. Larsen of Time, 
Inc.; and Jerrold Zacharias, professor 
of physics, MIT. 





(Continued from page 249) 
blame. Why didn’t they go to the 
teacher first, not the principal? 
Ethics as well as common sense 
should have dictated this proce- 
dure. 

In sum, where parents and teach- 
ers understand that they are part- 
ners in the child’s education, there 
are bound to be fewer disgruntled 
parents and fewer discouraged 
teachers. Neither group can always 
get B in deportment in so sensitive 
an area of human relations, but 
they can avoid the pitfalls obvious 
in the situation under discussion. 

—MRS. ROLLIN BROWN, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and member of the Joint 
Committee of the NEA and NCPT. 


...acollege professor 


Tis situation might have been 
avoided if the teacher had been 
familiar with the student's pre- 
vious scholastic record. Such a rec- 
ord would indicate that the teacher 
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might well expect a grade of B or 
better from the individual. If the 
student was only progressing at a 
C level, the teacher should have 
taken steps to find out why. 

Perhaps the B student did not 
have the ability to do better than 
C work in this particular instance. 
Nevertheless, if the teacher had 
explored the situation and dis- 
cussed it with student and parents, 
he might have avoided the situa- 
tion described in the opinion. 

After the situation arose, it 
could have been handled better in 
the following manner: 

The teacher should have done 
his best with the student in the 
next grade period to help him 
learn and earn the maximum. How- 
ever, if a C represented the true 
value for the pupil’s performance, 
the teacher should have explained 
to the parents and stood firm on 
the C grade in the next report pe- 
riod. The teacher should certainly 
not have given a higher grade than 





the student deserved, simply to 
avoid an unpleasant situation. 

—RAY O. DUNCAN, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown; president, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(an NEA department). 


---acollege dean 


Tue parents should have made 
their initial approach to the 
teacher, who could have explained 
in detail the reasons for the grade 
of C. However, since the parents 
went directly to the principal, he 
should have then arranged a con- 
ference, shared in the discussion, 
and aided the teacher in interpret- 
ing the school’s system of evaluat- 
ing pupil progress. 

The situation might well have 
been prevented in the first place if 
the school faculty had, thru parent- 
teacher conferences, PTA meetings, 
and bulletins to parents, helped the 
parents to understand the subjec- 
tive nature of any marking system. 

The parents could have learned 
that any grade is the product of 
the teacher’s best judgment, that 
it is a very limited means of inter- 
preting pupil progress, and that a 
periodic examination of samples 
of the pupil’s school work in rela- 
tion to his capabilities, together 
with the teacher’s judgment of his 
progress, is a much more satisfying 
way of bringing understanding. 

The teacher and principal dem- 
onstrated professional incompe- 
tence in the first instance in failing 
to make sufficient effort to achieve 
understanding and acceptance by 
the parents and in assigning an 
unearned grade in the next report- 
ing period. The teacher’s profes- 
sional incompetence was further 
shown by the action taken. Prin- 
ciples I and II of the NEA Code 
of Ethics were clearly violated. 

Altho the case study does not 
state, one would suspect that ad- 
ministrative and supervisory lead- 
ership in the school left something 
to be desired. 

Where close collaboration by the 
classroom teacher, principal, and 
parents is the usual pattern, chil- 
dren and youth will not become 
victims of the poor practice demon- 
strated in the case study described. 

—VIRGIL ROGERS, dean, School of 
Education, Syracuse (New York) 
University, and NEA state director. 
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Education U.S.A. 


Boon to editors in search of up-to- 
the-minute news of education is the 
new fast-mail weekly newsletter, Edu- 
cation U.S.A., just launched by the 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation with NEA’s Press and Radio 
Division. Managing editor Jeanne 
Rogers is an alumna of the newsrooms 
of the Kansas City Star and the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald. Sub- 
scriptions to Education U.S.A. at $15 
annually are now being received by 
NSPRA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. For further informa- 
tion, write to the same address. 


Teaching Career Month 
Tuis month NEA inaugurates Teach- 
ing Career Month as an annual April 





(Continued from page 233) 
teacher, Niobrara County High 
School, Lusk, Wyoming. 


A Learning Test 

BELIEVING that one of the most 
effective ways of learning is to teach, 
I asked each of my second-year 
Latin students to formulate what 
he would consider a comprehensive 
final test. It might be of the objec- 
tive or essay type or a combination. 
The only stipulation was that the 
student be able to answer all of his 
own questions. 

When the papers were submitted, 
we discussed the questions as such 
and answered many of them. They 
included linguistics, historical back- 
ground, and literary appreciation— 
from mythology to Plautus, Virgil, 
and Caesar. The student’s final-ex- 
amination grade was that which he 
received on this assignment. Since 
the class has taken so many regular 
tests during the year, I felt that this 
was justifiable. 

The major advantage of this pro- 
cedure, it seems to me, was that 
members of the class were made to 
take an overview of the material 
they had studied and to organize it 
as part of their total cultural back- 
ground. 

—DOROTHY J. GWYNN, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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event, designed to dramatize the im- 
portance of teaching and to focus 
public attention on the recruitment, 
training, and retention of top-quality 
teachers. 


Professional Leaders 


ALBERT J. PHILLIPs retired February 
2, 1958, after 21 years as executive sec- 
retary of the Michigan Education As- 
sociation. He was succeeded by E. D. 
Kennedy, assistant and associate execu- 
tive secretary since July 1950. 


SUPERINTENDENT Martin Essex of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, a member of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
executive committee since 1955, has 
been chosen president-elect of the 
AASA and is serving in this capacity 
for the year which began March 15, 
1958. On March 15, 1959, he will suc- 
ceed C.C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles County, Cal- 
ifornia, as president. 


NEA Teacher-Gardeners 


NEA life members Anna M. Booth 
and Alice Hamilton, who teach sixth 
grade, Whitney School, Boise, Idaho, 
and first grade, Highland School, Bill- 
ings, Montana, respectively, have just 
completed two-year terms as presidents 
of their respective state federations of 
garden clubs. Mrs. Booth, wife of IEA 
Executive Secretary John Booth, also 
has contributed to Teachers’ Trading 
Post (see page 232). 


NEA Composition on Record 


Song of Democracy, the NEA cen- 
tennial composition by Howard Han- 
son, has been recorded in a perform- 
ance by the Eastman-Rochester Chorus 





and Orchestra under the composer's 
direction. The Walt Whitman text is 
printed on the sleeve. Included are 
another composition by Dr. Hanson 
and a setting by a young American 
composer, Richard Lane, of four poems 
by Mark Van Doren. 1958. $4.98. Mer- 
cury Record 50150. 


Pen-Friends in India 


Epiror G. S. Krishnayya of Sunshine, 
English-language Asian-youth monthly 
published in India, has announced 
that a new type of double subscription 
to the magazine is being accepted. In 
order to contribute to better under- 
standing and friendship between East 
and West at the school level, an Amer- 
ican boy or girl now may obtain a 
monthly copy of Sunshine for himself 
and one for a pen-friend in India (who 
would like something to read in the 
English language but cannot afford to 
buy it) for $3 a year or $5 for two 
years. Send money order or check to 
Sunshine, 44 Sassoon Road, Poona 1, 
India. 


For Achievement in Science 


Future SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA has 
developed an attractively designed Cer- 
tificate of Achievement in Science, 
which is available to elementary schools 
for use as a form of recognition and 
encouragement for pupils in the up- 
per elementary grades. The certificates, 
produced with financial assistance from 
the American Society for Metals, will 
be sent free in quantity in response to 
requests on official school stationery, 
signed by the school principal. Send 
requests to the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CAN YOU PLACE THIS SCHOOL ON YOUR WORLD MAP? 





This is the fifth of a series of photographs of schools-around 
the-world which is being presented by the Journal to help 
acquaint our readers with the global march of education. 
The answer to the above question is printed upside down. 
(mdoryig “vqvqy sippy ‘jooy2g usuuoyoy pvfoz) 
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Notable Books of 1957 


Foxry-oxr books published in 1957 are 
included in this year’s list of “Notable 
Books,” recently released by the Public 
Library Association, a division of the 
American Library Association. The list, 
which includes books of merit in eight 
major categories, was prepared by the 
Notable Books Council of the ALA, with 
the aid of 37 libraries thruout the country. 

The Price of Power, Herbert Agar. An 
appraisal of America’s new role in world 
politics since World War II. University 
of Chicago. 

A Death in the Family, James Agee. 
The effect of the sudden, meaningless 
death of a young father on the lives of 
his wife and their two small children, 
told with compassion and understanding. 
McDowell. 

On the Trail of Vanishing Birds, 
Robert P. Allen. The efforts during the 
last 25 years on the part of the research 
director of the National Audubon Society 
to save from extinction three beautiful 
species of North American birds: the 
American flamingo, the roseate spoon- 
bill, and the whooping crane. McGraw. 

A Legacy, Sybille Bedford. The inter- 
relationships of the members of two in- 
fluential families in pre-World War I 
Germany. Simon & Schuster. 

7 Years’ Solitary, Edith Bone. The ef- 
forts of a human being—in this case a 
woman of over 70—to keep her integrity, 
sanity, and dignity against seven years’ 
subjection to the horrors and indignity 
of a communist prison cell. Harcourt. 

The Lion and the Throne: The Life 
and Times of Sir Edward Coke (1552- 
1634), Catherine Drinker Bowen. One of 
the most dramatic eras of British history 
is recaptured with clarity and accuracy. 
This is the third biography in a triad 
including Holmes and John Adams. At- 
lantic-Little. 

Days of the Phoenix: The Nineteen- 
Twenties I Remember, Van Wyck Brooks. 
Similar in tone and content to the first 
volume of Mr. Brooks’ autobiographical 
ruminations, Scenes and Portraits, this 
describes the people he knew, the places 
he visited, and his emerging philosophy 
of life. Dutton. - 

The American Conscience, Roger Bur- 
lingame. The influence of the early Pil- 
grims and their dealings with the In- 
dians, the treatment of minority groups, 
and early economic practices all left an 
indelible stamp on the national con- 
science. Knopf. 

The Edge of Darkness, Mary Ellen 
Chase. A Maine fishing hamlet comes to 
life with compassionate understanding as 
Miss Chase recounts the events which 
centered around the funeral of one of the 
oldest inhabitants. Norton. 

The Golden Sovereign, Richard Church. 
The author’s poetic writing comes thru 
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this self-revelation with charm and sub- 
tlety as Mr. Church continues his rem- 
iniscences begun in Qver the Bridge. 
Dutton. 

The Age of Revolution, Winston S. 
Churchill. The third volume in the mon- 
umental A History of the English-Speak- 
ing Peoples, this covers the years 1688- 
1815 and includes a vivid account of 
three major revolutions—the English Rev- 
olution of 1688, the American Revolution, 
and the French Revolution. Dodd. 

Mr. Baruch, Margaret L. Coit. The 
biography of a great American depicted 
with clarity against the background of 
his country’s development. Houghton. 

A Watcher on the Rhine: An Appraisal 
of Germany Today, Brian Connell. A 
report on the social, economic, and polit- 
ical forces at work in Germany during 
the postwar era. Morrow. 

The Seven Caves, Carleton S. Coon. A 
personal adventure in anthropological 
archaeology which centers interest on ex- 
plorations in the Middle East. Knopf. 

By Love Possessed, James Gould Coz- 
zens. From the focal point of 49 hours 
in the life of Arthur Winner, a lawyer 
in a small East Coast town, the author ex- 
plores—pro and con—many kinds of love 
and the effect on those who love and are 
loved. Harcourt. 

The New Class: An Analysis of the 
Communist System, Milovan Djilas. An 
objective yet incisive analysis by an ex- 
communist who is not afraid to state facts 
as he sees them. Praeger. 

The Reformation: A History of Euro- 
pean Civilization from Wyclif to Calvin, 
Will Durant. The sixth volume in the 





author’s The Story of Civilization. Simon 
& Schuster. 

Seal Morning, Rowena Farre. Life with 
the strange members of the animal family 
which the author and her aunt collected 
on their croft in a remote section of 
northern Scotland. Rinehart. 

Men and Monuments, Janet Flanner. 
Five essays which portray the contribu- 
tions to art made by Matisse, Picasso, and 
Braque; the work of André Malraux; and 
the acquisition of masterpieces by the 
arch collector, Hermann Goering. Harper. 

The Echo of Greece, Edith Hamilton. 
An interpretative essay on the Greek way 
of life during the fourth century B.C. 
which carries within its thesis a warning 
for our times. Norton. 

Poets in a Landscape, Gilbert Highet. 
The personal lives and literary careers of 
seven Latin poets: Catullus, Virgil, Pro- 
pertius, Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, and 
Juvenal. Knopf. 

The Picture History of Painting: From 
Cave Painting to Modern Times, H. W. 
and Dora J. Janson. Abrams. 

The Lunatic Fringe, Gerald W. John- 
son. Sketches of 13 Americans who were 
considered nonconformists by their con- 
temporaries. Lippincott. 

Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 
Henry A. Kissinger. A clear warning that 
America must be constantly on the alert 
if freedom is not to be lost thru a suc- 
cession of unsuccessful little wars. Harper. 

The King Ranch, Tom Lea. A defini- 
tive work on the King Ranch in Texas 
and the Kings and Klebergs who have 
operated it during its long history. Little. 

America as a Civilization: Life and 


TEACHER BIRDS—8 


THE DOMEST/CA) 


Characteristic song is “My hus- 
band says . . .” This is irritating, 
especially to spinster-birds who have 
other things to be proud of. When 
committee or extra class work comes 


up, always checks flight signals with 
home nest tower. 

—From School Birds, 18-frame 
color filmstrip. DCT-NSPRA. Order 
from NSPRA, NEA. $5. 
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Thought in the United States Today, Max 
Lerner. A comprehensive synthesis of 
America at midcentury. Simon & Schuster. 

Low’s Autobiography, David Low. This 
personal story of a noted British political 
cartoonist has the added value of bringing 
to life the many great men and those not 
so great who have made headlines in 
the last half-century. Simon & Schuster. 

The World’s Great Religions, Editors of 
Life. An impressive, unbiased religious 
panoply presented by means of text and 
art reproduction. Simon & Schuster 

Face to Face, Ved Mehta. A young In- 
dian records with humility his efforts to 
seek an American education and overcome 
blindness. This account of his courageous 
plan, crowned with success, is especially 
revealing in its picture of a blind person's 
ability to succeed in the world of sight. 
Little. 

The Bridge at Andau, James A. Mich- 
ener. A vivid recapturing of the events 
of the Hungarian Revolution, 1956, and 
the people who took part in those events. 
Random House. 

The Dog Who Wouldn’t Be, Farley 
Mowat. Warm humor and appreciative 
understanding pervade this story of a boy, 
his family, and his dog. Little. 

The Hidden Persuaders, Vance Pack- 
ard. An exploration into the operations of 
MR (Motivation Research) with explana- 
tions of how it affects mass communica- 
tion in advertising and in public rela- 
tions. McKay. 

Give Us This Day, Sidney Stewart. 
What happened to the survivors of the 
Bataan Death March, by one of them. 
Norton. 

And There Was Light: The Discovery 
of the Universe, Rudolf Thiel; tr. from 
German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
From the early star gazers of Babylon to 
the astrophysicists of today. Knopf. 

Mighty Stonewall, Frank E. Vandiver. 
\ definitive biography of a great military 
genius, the Confederate general, ‘Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson. McGraw. 

Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian Financier 
and Diplomat, Raymond Walters. A_ bi- 
ography which interprets the man and 
his times. Macmillan. 

The Interplay of East and West, 
Barbara Ward. A sparkling evaluation of 
how parts of the globe have reacted upon 
each other in the past and how they may 
be expected to act in any future crisis. 
Norton. 

Citadel: The Story of the U. S. Senate, 
William S. White. An analysis and critical 
appraisal of the men who make up the 
U. S. Senate and their methods of accom- 
plishing—or not accomplishing—their ob- 
jectives. Harper. 

A Fourth of a Nation, Paul Woodring. 
Evaluation of the American educational 
scene with suggestions for a constructive 
realignment of educational programs. 
McGraw. 

A Testament, Frank Lloyd Wright. De- 
tailed account of the author’s creative life, 
his ideas, and personal beliefs. Horizon. 

Village in the Vaucluse, Laurence W. 
Wylie. An interpretative picture of life 
in a small French village, Peyrane, as ex- 
perienced by the author, his wife, and 
their two small sons. Harvard University. 
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Betty Shaw 


Haze Cochran 


From pupil to pulpit, from home 
to meeting room—so runs the week 
for Betty Shaw of Weirton, West 
Virginia, where she is _ teacher, 
preacher, housewife, mother, and 
president of the county education 
association. 

For the past 10 years, she has 
taught a first-grade class in Weir- 
ton, and served as pastor of the 
Pleasant Valley Methodist Church. 
For the past two years, she has 
been president of the Hancock 
County Education Association. 

After school hours, Mrs. Shaw 
prepares meals and runs her house- 
hold, prepares school work, writes 
her sermons, makes congregational 
calls, confers with church groups, 
and conducts education-association 
business. 

A part of each Saturday is re- 
served by Mrs. Shaw and her hus- 
band for their 10-year-old daughter, 
Mary Linda, to do with her “what- 
ever she wants to do.” Usually, 
Mary Linda elects to shop with her 
mother while her father stands by 
as chauffeur. Mr. Shaw has an im- 
portant position with the Weirton 
Steel Company. 

Good management is an obvious 
factor in Mrs. Shaw’s_ varied, 
smooth-running operations. 

“I try to plan church meetings 
in such a way that they don’t come 
up during exam time. By the same 
token, I am fortunate that most 
people who join the church do so 
at either Christmas or Easter time 
when school is not in session. And 
much advance planning for the 
county education association was 
done during the summer vacation.” 

Mrs. Shaw inherited her minis- 
terial duties from her father, A. R. 
Mansberger. He was minister of 
a Methodist church in Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania, when Betty 
was 13. One week he came down 


Mr. Cochran is city editor, Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Intelligencer. 


@ Send to the Journal an account of 


the unusual activities of a_ fellow 
teacher. 


with flu, and on Sunday Betty took 
over the pulpit to deliver her first 
and well-remembered sermon. 

About the time the Shaws came 
to Weirton, Dr. Mansberger also 
became pastor of the First Method- 
ist Church there, with the Pleasant 
Valley Church attached as a small 
mission. As her father’s congrega- 
tion and duties grew, a church com- 
mittee asked Mrs. Shaw to take over 
as minister for Pleasant Valley, 
located just at Weirton’s city limits 
in a very old building, which has 
been improved and extended dur- 
ing her term as pastor. 

She occupies the pulpit as an 
“accepted supply” minister. One 
more year’s study would qualify her 
for full ordination. While she 
hopes to take this further step, she 
admits she doesn’t know “how I'll 
ever find time.” 

Meanwhile, she keeps on her 
bright, businesslike, busy way, mak- 
ing what she calls “my contribution 
to the good of education and of the 
community.” 


Cochran Photo 
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Onxoer publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 120] 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Supe 
intendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.) , 
Washington 25, D. C. Make money order 
or check out to the Superintendent of 
Documents; do not send stamps. Order 
other items from addresses given. 


Special Journal Features 


Reprints of Special Journal Features, 
1957-58. Two-color reprints of the fol- 
lowing feature articles published recently 
in the JourNavL are available at 20¢ per 
copy in quantities of 10 or more of one 
title; single copies, 30¢. Packets vf all 
seven titles listed below are available at 
the special price of $1.50 per packet. Dis- 
counts on quantity orders are as follows: 
2-9 packets, 10% discount; 10 or more 
packets, 209% discount. Order from NEA: 


/oO 
he 


Homework, Sept. 1957, 12p. 


“es Class Size and Teacher Load, Oct. 
1957, 16p. 
~ 


Child Growth and Development, Dec. 
1957, 12p. 
* Today and Tomorrow in Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Jan. 1958, 20p. 


\. Let’s Balance the Program, Feb. 1958. 
20p., including the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Education.” 


\\. Reading. Mar. 1958. 12p. 


esting and Evaluation. April 1958. 
16p. 


Aviation Education 


Aviation Education Bibliography. De- 
signed for elementary-school teachers us- 
ing aviation education to enrich class- 
room work. Rev. 1957. 19p. Single copy 
free. Natl. Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Conservation 

Chart—Products of the Tree Farm. 
22” x 34”; Teacher’s Manual, shows how 
teaching of forest conservation may be in- 
tegrated into several subject-matter areas, 
grades 4-12, 1957-58 Bibliography of 
Teaching Aids on America’s forests and 
forest industries, grades 4-12. Free. Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1816 
N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Conservation Experiences for Children 
by Effie G. Bathhurst and Wilhelmina 
Hill. Source of good practices and infor- 
mation for elementary-school teachers and 
supervisors. 1957. 192p. 75¢. Supt. Doc. 

Teaching Soil and Water Conservation: 
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X A Classroom and Field Guide PA-34!}. 


1957. 30p. Single copies free to teachers. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


Counseling 


American Farming: An Introduction 
for Young People. Written for students 
who what to know more about life and 
work on the American farm. 1956. 30 p. 
Free. Office of Information, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Photography in Your Future. Designed 
as an aid to counselors in giving advice 
about photography as a career. 1958. 6p. 
Free. Sales Service Division, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Health 


Kit of Materials dealing with Mental 
Health Week, April 27-May 3, 1958. 50¢. 
Natl. Assn. for Mental Health, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

World Health Day, April 7. Materials 
for use in school programs to herald 10 
years of world-health progress. 1958. Free. 
World Health Organization, Regional 
Office for the Americas, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, 1501 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Instructional Materials 
Sources of Elementary School Social 
Studies Materials. June 1957. Instruc- 
tional Materials Bulletin. 13p. 20¢. Bu- 
reau of Extension Service, Iowa State 

Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


“XA. SRA Educational Catalog, 1957-58. Lists 


materials and services for elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges. 112p. 
Free to teachers. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Law Day 


Handbook of Information and Sug- 
gestions for Law Day, May 1, 1958. 24p. 
Single copies free to teachers. American 
Bar Assn., 1155 E. 60th St. Chicago 37. 


Pan American Day 


Pan American Day Packet. Materials 
for use in celebrating Pan American Day, 
April 14, and Pan American Week, April 
14-20. 1958. Free. Office of Public Rela- 
tions, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C. 


Reprints 


Rerrints of NEA JourNat_ center- 
spreads and other materials listed below 
are 2¢ a copy. Quantity discounts. No or- 
ders for less than $1. Order from NEA. 

About That Summer Job, Apr. 1957; 
Assuming Good Grooming, Feb. 1956; A 
Christmas Present of Myself, Dec. 1956; 
Health and Safety and Me, May 1954; 
How a Bill Becomes a Law, Jan. 1957; 
How To Sing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” Dec. 1954; International Geophysical 
Year, Oct. 1957; Landmarks, Mar. 1957; 
My Summer Activities, May 1953; Resolu- 
tions for the New School Year, Sept. 1957; 
Stepping Into Summer, May 1957; Stu- 
dents are Citizens, Too, Oct. 1954; This 
Is My County, Oct. 1955; Together We 
Build (series of four articles, Feb.-May 
1955); What To Play on a Stormy Day, 
Nov. 1957. 


Floyd County, Georgia 

Wen children voluntarily do 
worthwhile things in the classroom, 
we call it a sign of growth in emo- 
tional maturity and evidence that 
the classroom program has real 
meaning. 

And when members of our Floyd 
County Education Association 
made voluntary choices this year 
of areas for inservice professional 
study, we called it growth in pro- 
fessional maturity and evidence 
that our program has meaning. 

The program operates thru 
groups of teachers who plan the 
structure, content, and organiza- 
tion of their selected study areas. 
After group study and discussion, 
recommendations are not only pre- 
sented to general meetings of the 
FCEA but are channeled thru the 
curriculum-planning committee, 
the principals’ organization, and 
the monthly FCEA Newsletter. 

School people believe almost 
universally in the self-direction of 
pupils in their search for answers. 
But sometimes we are slow in ap- 
plying these same principles to cur- 
riculum revision and to the de- 
velopment of new insights by teach- 
ers. 

Try this recipe for spicing up 
your local organization’s program! 

—JIM M. WHITE, president, Floyd 
County Education Association, 
Rome, Georgia. 


Research 


what Research Says About Teaching 
and Learning. Special issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan prepared by Phi Delta Kappa’s 
Commission on Research. Contains 15 
articles by recognized authorities on basic 
principles of good teaching. Mar. 1958. 
64p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Inc., Eighth and Union, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Teacher Welfare 


Planning Your Retirement, Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 503. Stresses impor- 
tance of preparation for retirement. 1958. 
16p. Free. Joy Elmer Morgan, pres., Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Teacher Merit and Teacher Salary. Re- 
port of Special Committee on Merit Pay- 
ments. 1957. 35¢ to nonmembers. New 
York State Teachers Assn., 152 Washing- 
ton Ave., Albany 10. 
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Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM... 












To grade school teachers 



















many varied tours are available to Although the youngster 
teachers thru NEA’s Division of at right is ee 
ice. d, Tested 
pany Service Pe ya rae ; rn = oho 
ree go aroun e world; may bs happily applied 
cover nine areas of the United to any grade. 


States, including Hawaii and 
Alaska; four go to Mexico; 11, 
to Europe; three, to South Amer- 
ica; one each, to the West Indies 
and Central America. 






the first national institute in gen- 
eral adult education will be 
held in Princeton, New Jersey, 
this month, sponsored by NEA‘s 
National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. Purpose 
of the institute is to strengthen 
local programs in general adult 
education. 












Here is an idea you may care to the gaiety and light heartedness of 
a » your use. It is bog + the “Merry May.” ; 
ove of flowers so natural to children sas 
Ri ‘ . : " : For May Birthdays —The thinking 
and in their perennial delight in chind the idea of flowers and clowns 
— a costume. And a clown suit could be used all month long in cele- 
pe De > great favorite, easy to brating birthdays of pupils or great 
gay. people born this month. You might 
ror May Dey Fun—week or day be- | bunch and celebrate all same day. 
ore May Day—as seat work or in Preparation for May birthdays 
art class, boys and girls could be = would be a room affair and take time ' 
busily engaged in creating baskets _ if children have to do any research in 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude connection with the May “greats.” 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for rr tay fo Noe ec ara 
oe ee eee by children. And a flower should be 
Messengers would deliver baskets pasted, taped or drawn as though 
in clown suits—the suits to add to clown were holding it. 






























added service in teacher educa- 
tion and certification and in the 
NEA student programs has been 
provided by the appointment 
of G. A. Curry, Jr., as associate 
secretary of NEA’s Commission 
on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 































NEA is improving its publications 
in content, appearance, and 
promotion. Two examples: The 
Expanded Program financed 
16 extra pages for the Feb- 
ruary Journal. The NEA News is 
appearing weekly instead of 
irregularly as in the past. 















For a quick Little 



















The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 





NEA has opened an office on Cap- 
itol Hill to enable NEA’s Division 
of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations to maintain even closer 
liaison with Congress. 











ae 
A 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. . 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA = 
NEA‘s Association for Higher Ed- ere ws Sn tha lof the Sa ; 
wcation eomt vogrints af c Sen ee 
vary NEA Journal symposium 
to a selected list of some 5,000 
college and university teach- 
ers, administrators, and other 
officials. Symposiums title is 
“Does Higher Education Influ- 
ence Student Values?” 





























American College Bureau and Fisk —_— "4. ye eRe Agency 

28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
We make recommendations for positions only to administrators who request us to do so. The 
most sapornent part of our work is to find the right person for the right position. Our service 
is nation-wide. 
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Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. See coupon 
below. 


New Research Bulletin 


NEA Research Bulletin, February 
1958. The first issue of this up-to-date 
redesigned publication reports high- 
lights of six recent studies. Subjects 
covered include salary schedules, 
school statistics for 1957-58, shortage of 
college teachers, how the states rank 
on various factors, property taxes, and 
homework. 

The Bulletin now appears in color, 
has a completely new cover, and makes 


Research 
Bulletin 


Need for Iuquiry 

Salary Roundup 

Matistics for L457 Ss 
Teachers for Our Colleges 
lepeowiug the Properts Tax 
The States and Educatuan 


hpring Homework 


BKeseareh Divrsan Studies 


RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 36, No. 1 Febevery 1958 


published by 


extensive use of graphics and simple 
tables. Each issue now reports over- 
views of five to 10 studies instead of 
complete details of a single study. 
The 32-page publication will con- 
tinue to be issued quarterly—Febru- 
ary, April, October, and December. 
It is mailed free to NEA life members; 


is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 
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for others, $3 a year, 80¢ a copy. Order 
from NEA. 


Special Journal Features 


Reprints of seven of the special 
multipage features which have ap- 
peared in the JourNAL this school year 


are available from the NEA singly or 
in packet form. For further informa- 
tion, see page 258. 


Teaching Career Month 
April 1958 


OrveEr following from: Teaching Ca- 
reer Month, National Education <As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Good Teachers Don’t Grow on 
Trees. Leaflet describing purpose of 
Teaching Career Month. Free. Press 
and Radio Relations and Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Teaching Is Fun. Cartoon book for 
young people, grade 6-up. 8p. 25¢; 
10 or more copies to one address, 20¢ 
each. Press and Radio Relations. 


Teaching Would Be a Wonderful 
Career for Your Child. Gives parents 
10 practical reasons why their child 
should consider a teaching career. 12p. 
Single copy, 25¢; 10 or more, 20¢ each. 
Press and Radio Relations. 


Teaching Career Month Tipsheets: 
“Here’s How School Systems Can 
Help,” “Here’s How Local Business 
Can Help,” “How To Hit the News- 
papers, Radio, and TV.” Single copies 
of each, 25¢; 10 or more copies of each 
mailed to the same address, 20¢ each. 
Press and Radio Relations. 

Let’s Talk About Teaching. Facts 
about opportunities, college require- 
ments and costs, and salaries. 4p. Free. 
Natl. Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 


What Does a Teaching Certificate 
Mean? Question-and-answer leaflet on 
a certificate—what and why. Free. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 


You and Teaching Career Month. 
Special edition of Jt Starts in the Class- 


room newsletter full of promotion 
ideas which teachers can use. Single 
copy, 25¢; 10 or more copies mailed 
to the same address, 10¢ each. Natl. 
School Public Relations Assn. 


Teaching Career Month Kit. Con- 
tains all publications listed here. $1. 


Administration 

The Point of Beginning: The Local 
School District. Progress report for 
school people and lay citizens faced 
with problems of providing improved 
instructional facilities and educational 
opportunities. 1958. 16p. 50¢. Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators. 

Publications of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. List 
of AASA publications currently avail- 
able. 1958. 4p. Free. AASA. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors, 1957-58, 
Urban School Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. Gives, by pop- 
ulation and regional groups, maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled, excerpts from 
schedules, and medians and index re- 
lationships to classroom _ teachers’ 
maximum salaries. 1958. 61p. 25¢. 
Research Division. Order from NEA. 

Something To Steer by: 35 Pro- 
posals for Better Preparation of School 
Administrators by Hollis A. Moore, 
Jr. 1958. 12p. Single copy free. Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, AASA. 

You and AASA—Going Places To- 
gether by Shirley Cooper. Study guide 
of the American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, pointing out the pur- 
poses and program of the organization. 
1958. 36p. SI. AASA. 


Audio-Visual 


Audio-Visual Instruction by Paul R. 
Wendt. Number 14 of the series, 
“What Research Says to the Teacher,” 
published jointly by the Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers and the American 
Educational Research Assn. 1957. 32p. 
25¢. Order from NEA. 


Business Education 

Challenges in Business Teacher 
Education. The National Business 
Education Quarterly (incorporating 
NABTE Bulletin). 1957. 80p. $1.25. 
United Business Education Assn. 

Guide to Research in Business Edu- 
cation. Bulletin 66 of the Natl. Assn. 
for Business Teacher Education, a di- 
vision of United Business Education 
Assn. 1957. 80p. $1.25. No discount. 
UBEA. 


Civic Competence 
How a Bill Becomes a Law, Key 
People in Our Federal Government, 
and Can You Vote? First, second, and 
third respectively in a series called 
“For Civic Competence.” Published 
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jointly by the Legislative Commission 
and the Citizenship Committee. 1958. 
ip. each. Single copies free. Order 
from Citizenship Committee. 


Classroom Teachers 


Classroom Teachers Speak on Pro- 
fessional Salary Schedules. Report of 
Study Conference on _ Professional 
Salary Schedules, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 1957, sponsored by Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers. 1958. 25¢. Order from 
NEA. 

The Organization and Programs of 
the State Departments of Classroom 
Teachers. Rev. 1958. 50p. Free. DCT. 


Congressional Roster 


Congressional Roster, 85th Congress, 
2nd Session. Revised list of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in U.S. Con- 
gress. 1958. 4p. Free. Legislative Com- 
mission. 


Curriculum 


Curriculum and the Elementary 
School Plant by Helen Heffernan and 
Charles D. Bursch. Suggests ways and 
means of implementing a _ develop- 
mental program for elementary-school 
children thru functional school facili- 
ties. 1958. 96p. $1.50. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Foreign Language Teaching in 
Elementary Schools by Elizabeth Engle 
Thompson and Arthur E. Hamalainen. 
Examines practices in teaching for- 
eign languages in the elementary 
school in light of principles of learn- 
ing and curriculum development. 
Makes positive proposals concerning 
introduction of such programs. 1958. 
64p. $1. ASCD. 

A Look at Continuity in the School 
Program, 1958 ASCD yearbook. Stud- 
ies articulation problems, kindergar- 
ten thru high school. 320p. $4. ASCD. 


Educational Reappraisal 


Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeck- 
ers. Sane answers to such questions as 
how good American education is, why 
Russia beat us into outer space, and 
how far we should go in comparing 
Soviet education with ours. 1958. 8p. $1 
per dozen; $8 per hundred. AASA. 


Social Science Research 


Emotional Dynamics and Group 
Culture by Dorothy Stock and Herbert 
A. Thelen. Comprehensive investiga- 
tion of how emotional factors affect 
group behavior. 1958. 360p. $6. Natl. 
Training Laboratories, Adult Educa- 
tion Service. Order from New York 
University Press, Washington Sq., New 
York 3. 

Interdisciplinary Team Research: 
Methods and Problems by Margaret 
Barron Luszki. 1958. 463p. $6. NTL, 
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TWA 


~~ 


OFFERS LOWEST FARES EVER 


Year-Round to 


EURUI 


Save enough for extra fun and study abroad. . 


* Effective April Ist, subject to government approval. 


. with new TWA Sky Club Economy 


Fares. They’re $113.40 less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “The World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. NE4-8, 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY ? WA TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


AES. Order from New York Univer- 
sity Press, Washington Sq., New York 3. 


Health and Recreation 


1957-58 Publications, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Includes publications 
of Div. for Girls and Women’s Sports 
of AAHPER. 1I4p. Free. AAHPER. 

A Survey on Interscholastic Athletics 
in Junior High Schools by Ellsworth 


Tompkins and Virginia Roe. (Pre- 
print from the NASSP Bulletin.) 1958 
l6p. 15¢. Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Looking Back—Profiting from Our 
Past Experiences by Eva Riecks. April 
1958 newsletter, Keeping Up With 
Early Education. 4p. Annual subscrip- 
(Continued on page 262) 


“I don’t see why they have to keep building schools all the time.” 
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Kindergarten-Primary Education Dept. 
K-PE. 


Personnel Policy 


Personnel Policies for Schools of 
the Future. Official report of the TEPS 
conference, Washington, D.C., June 
1957. 190p. $2. Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Order from NEA. 


Research 


Methodology of Educational Re- 
search. Review of Educational Re- 
search. Selective treatment of recent 
developments in research methods. 
Dec. 1957. 190p. Single copies $2. 
American Educational Research Assn. 

Questionnaire Studies Completed— 
Bibliography No. 28, 1956-57. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular, No. 
8. 1957. Lists and annotates 124 studies 
on a variety of school problems com- 
pleted during 1956-57 by local school 
systems, individuals, and organizations 
thruout the country. Dec. 1957. 19p. 
$1. ERS. Order from NEA. 

Rankings of the States. Presents 30 
tables showing how the states rank on 
educational attainment, teachers’ sal- 
aries, school expenditures, and other 
Statistics related to education. 1957. 
19p. 25¢. Research Division. Order 
from NEA. 


Safety Education 


Publications and Materials on Safe- 
ty Education, 1957-58. Up-to-date list. 
Free. Natl. Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

Tips and Cues: How Experienced 
Teachers Develop Good Traffic Citi- 
zens. Describes practices found succes- 
ful by driver education teachers. 1958. 
66p. $1. No discounts. Natl. Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. 


School Finance 


Equalization of Property  Assess- 
ments by NEA Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance. Dis- 
cusses lack of equity in assessing real 
property and ways of effecting reform. 
1458. 3lp. 40¢. Order from NEA. 

The Property Tax and Public 
School Financing by R. L. Johns. De- 
scribes inadequacy of the property tax 
in a period of rising school costs and 
enrolments. 1958. 8p. Free. Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations. 


School Public Relations 


Education in Lay Magazines—Fourth 
Quarter, 1957. ERS Circular No. 1, 
1958. Digest of articles (published dur- 
ing final quarter of 1957) which reflect 
the heightened interest of American 
citizens in their public schools. Jan. 
1958. 28p. $1. ERS. Order from NEA. 
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tion (4 issues) $1. Free to members of 


Wuart happens when John’s par- 
ents want him home at 10 pM, the 
parents of Joanie, his date, permit 
her to stay out until 1] PM on 
nonschool nights, and _ students 
pressure school officials to let the 
dance in the gym go on ’till 11:30? 

Then, on the way home, the kids 
make enough racket to awaken old 
Mr. Brown. When he ssticks his 
head out the window to ask why 
they aren’t home in bed, he gets 
sassed_ back. 

Examples of disrespectful _be- 
havior, lack of adult understanding 
and tolerance, conflicting parental 
rules, the desires of youngsters 
themselves to be accepted and to 
go along with the crowd—these are 
but a few of the factors that can 
disrupt family - school - community 
relations. 

They are also problems that can 
be diminished by the kind of adult 
and youth citizenship code pub- 
lished under sponsorship of the 
Zimmerman Community Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School in 
Flint, Michigan. 

In our case, parent-community 
relations have always been good, 
but we do draw students from fami- 
lies of diversified economic status, 
and there is considerable popula- 
tion turnover. The executive com- 
mittee of the PTA felt, therefore, 
that a code with standards around 
which both adults and adolescents 
could rally would be helpful. 

With this approval, student- 
faculty and parent committees were 
formed. They met separately but 
considered similar questions and 
later met jointly to compare and 
evaluate their recommendations. 


We Wrote a Citizenship Code 





More exploration took place in 
social-studies discussions in grades 
six thru nine; in groups of home- 
room mothers; in larger groups of 
parents staffed by 40 leaders and 
recorders, which met at times when 
there could be wide community 
participation. 

Written invitations to attend dis- 
cussion meetings went to business 
people, social agencies, the police 
department, and church leaders, as 
well as to school personnel and all 
parents. 

This collective effort led to the 
decision that the code should deal 
with five major areas and establish 
some specific guiding principles 
and rules appropriate to each: 
family cooperation; proper respect 
for persons and property by adults 
and children; social behavior, par- 
ties, and hours; and budgeting of 
free time. 

The final drafting was done, of 
course, by a smaller committee. 
The code—being observed on a 
purely voluntary basis—has been in 
effect for nearly two years, and 
both school and community feel it 
has been very worthwhile. 

The getting together of over 
2,000 people—youngsters, parents, 
faculty, community officials and 
leaders—to talk over common prob- 
lems was as important as writing 
the code itself, and gave those who 
participated a better understand- 
ing of mutual responsibilities and 
needs. 

—MELFORD H. RUUD, principal, 
Zimmerman Community School, 
Flint, Michigan. Copies of the code 
discussed in this article may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. Ruud. 





Education U.S.A. New weekly re- 
port on educational affairs. Published 
jointly by the Natl. School Public Re- 
lations Assn. and the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. Annual subscrip- 
tion, Sept. thru May, including per- 
mission to reproduce its copyrighted 
contents. $15. Order from NSPRA. 

School Photojournalism — Telling 
Your School Story in Pictures. De- 
scribes effective use of photographs in 
the total school public-relations pro- 
gram. 1958. 72p. $2. Published by 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. in 
cooperation with the editors of Look 





magazine. Order from NSPRA. 
Ten Criticisms of Public Education. 
esearch Bulletin. Compilation of re- 
search information pertinent to 10 
selected criticisms of public education. 
Dec. 1957. 48p. 80¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 


Science and Mathematics 


A Bibliography of Reference Books 
for Elementary Science (1958 edition) 
by George Greisen Mallinson and Jac- 
queline V. Buck. Selected list of books, 
other than textbooks, grouped accord- 
ing to grade level and science area. 
Includes professional references for 
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teachers. 1958. 39p. 50¢. Natl. Science 
Teachers Assn. 

Education in Mathematics for the 
Slow Learner by Mary Potter and 
Virgil Mallory. Characteristics and 
problems of the slow learner. Program 
and curriculum suggestions. 1958. 32p. 
75¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

Mathematics Clubs in High Schools 
by Walter H. Carnahan. Objectives, 
organization, constitution, activities, 
program ideas, and source materials. 
1958. 32p. 75¢. NCTM. 

Program Provisions for the Mathe- 
matically Gifted Student in the Sec- 
ondary School by E. P. Vance and 
others. Discusses problems of devel- 
oping a mathematics program for the 
gifted and reports on programs devel- 
oped in various types of schools. 1957. 


32p. 75¢. NCTM. 


Secondary Education 


Colleges and Universities Offering 
Courses and Workshops on Junior 
High Schools, 1958 Summer Sessions. 
(Preprint from NASSP Bulletin.) 15p. 
15¢. NASSP. 

The High School in a Changing 
World, 36th AASA yearbook. Reviews 
current trends and desirable future de- 
velopments in program and adminis- 
tration of secondary schools. 1958. 
383p. $5. AASA. 

New Horizons in Staff Utilization. 
This issue of the Bulletin of the Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals 
(No. 234) is devoted entirely to the 
program of the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization 
of the Staff in the Secondary Schools. 
Jan. 1958. 213p. $1.50. NASSP. 


Social Studies 


American Capitalism: An Introduc- 
tion for Young Citizens. First in the 
“CASE Economic Literacy Series” of 
booklets for use in high-school social- 
studies courses. Provides framework 
for sound reasoning about basic eco- 
nomic issues of our times. 1958. 128p. 
50¢. Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education. 


Teacher Welfare 


Economic Status of Teachers in 
1957-58. Special Memo. Latest figures 
on consumer prices, purchasing power 
of the dollar, teachers’ salaries, earn- 
ings of other occupational groups, im- 
pact of federal income taxes. Feb. 1958. 
3lp. 50¢. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 

Statistics of Teacher Credit Unions, 
1956 prepared by Research Division. 
Contains information on assets, loans, 
income, staff, and services. 1957. 15p. 
25¢. NEA Committee on Credit Un- 
ions. Order from NEA. 
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This summer Come on™ 
¢o WASHINGTON STATE 


It’s naturally air-conditioned... 
so ideal for work or fun! 









Plenty to see and do. 
For instance...there are 
19 rodeos in Washington 
State this season. 


Everythings 
Only Aours apart! 


...No matter what your idea 
of fun—hunting rocks and 
fossils, climbing mountains, 
surf-bathing in ocean 
breakers, exploring ‘‘ghost 
towns,” dining in unusual 
restaurants, or just relaxing 
beside a sparkling blue lake— 
it’s all here, and more. 
Washington State is a variety 
vacationland where 
everything’s “‘only hours 
apart.”’ Accommodations to 
suit every purse—in an 
atmosphere of true Western 
hospitality that bids you 
welcome and makes you 
want to stay longer. 


Easy to see and enjoy 


Visit friendly Washington State! Let us 
send you our folder “Only Hours Apart,”’ 
containing a full-color ‘“‘gridded”” map 
marked off in squares that approximate 
the driving time of an hour. It makes it 
easy for you to chart your trip this 
summer so that you can see 


A imately 50 miles, 
everything in Washington State! er ne 


Washington State Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen’! Administration Bidg., 


WASHINGTON 
Olympia, Washington. @: a }-/ 


Please send your free vacation folders to: ——— 
Name. 
IN cicitiacityidiadasicecnansatsesayilbctiinionisia ite dlial ai 
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Proposed Amendments to Bylaws and Rules 


Tue following amendments were pre- 
sented in writing to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Philadelphia, July 5, 
1957, for consideration of delegates to the 
1958 Representative Assembly, by the 
chairman of the Bylaws and Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Proposed Amendments 
to Bylaws 


AMENDMENT No. 1, RELATING TO STUDENT 
NEA MEMBERS. Amend Article I of the By- 
laws in the following manner: From 
Article I, Section 7, delete: “Any student 
who is a member of a chapter of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, or who is en- 
rolled in a_ teacher-education program 
in a college or university, may become a 
student member.” Insert: “Any student 
enrolled in a teacher-education program 
in a college or university may become a 
student NEA member by joining a chap- 
ter of the Student National Education 
Association. A student enrolled in a 
teacher-education program in a college or 
university where a Student NEA chapter 
does not exist may become a student 
member pursuant to policies established 
by the Board of Directors of the NEA.” 

AMENDMENT No. 2, TO AMEND ARTICLE 
II, Section 2; ArticLe IV, Sections I, 2, 3, 
AND 4a; ARTICLE VIII, SEcTIONS 4 AND 8; 
ARTICLE X, SECTIONS 3 AND 4; AND ARTICLE 
XI, SECTION | AS FOLLOWS: 

Amend Article II, Section 2, by in- 
serting New York City so the sentence 
will read: “A candidate for office shall 
have been an active or life member of the 
Association; of a state, territorial, com- 
monwealth, New York City, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia association; and of a 
local association, if such exists and he is 
eligible, for the five-year period imme- 
diately preceding his election.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 1, by in- 
serting New York City in sentences one 
and two and also insert after the words 
“state directors” and before the words 
“The president” the bold italicized words 
so it will read: “Section 1. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of one member 
from each state, territory, commonwealth, 
New York City, and the District of Colum- 
bia; provided, that a state, territory, 
commonwealth, New York City, and the 
District of Columbia, shall be entitled 
to an additional director for each 20,000 
or more active and life members of the 
Association. The terms of additional di- 
rectors shall be contingent upon the 
maintenance, as of May 31 of each year, of 
the membership quota under which they 
were elected. Directors selected from the 
states, territories, commonwealths, New 
York City, and the District of Columbia 
shall be known as state directors.” And 
add: “For the purposes of representation 
on the Board of Directors the State of 
New York shall not be deemed to in- 
clude the City of New York, and the 
City of New York shall be treated as 
a separate state.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 2, by in- 
serting New York City in the first and 
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fourth sentences so they will read: “Candi- 
dates for the office of state director shall 
be nominated by each state, territory, 
commonwealth, New York City, and the 
District of Columbia in accordance with 
procedures determined by such state, 
territory, commonwealth, New York City, 
and the District of Columbia.” ‘ 
“Whenever a state, territory, common- 
wealth, New York City, or the District 
of Columbia qualifies for more than one 
state director, the nominees shall be 
specifically designated in order of tenure 
of office at the time of their nomination.” 
Amend Article IV, Section 3, so the 
third sentence will read: “Elected mem- 
bers from 25 states, territories, common- 
wealths, New York City, and the District 
of Columbia shall constitute a quorum.” 
Amend Article IV, Section 4 (a), so the 
third sentence will read: “It shall be the 
duty of each state director to promote 
the program of the Association within 
his own state, territory, commonwealth, 
New York City, or the District of Colum- 
bia, and, to this end, to develop and 
maintain cooperation of state and local 
associations affiliated with the NEA.” 
Amend Article VIII, Section 4, so the 
first sentence will read: “Each affiliated 
State, territorial, or commonwealth asso- 
ciation, New York €ity, and the District 
of Columbia shall be entitled to one state 
delegate and one alternate for each 
100 of its members or major fraction 
thereof, who are active or life members 
of the Association, up to and including 
500 members.” And add: “For purposes 
of representation in the Representative 


“When Mom sees this report, I 


Assembly, the State of New York shall not 
be deemed to include the City of New 
York and the City of New York shall 
be treated as a separate state.” 

Amend Article VIII, Section 8, so the 
second sentence will read: “A majority 
of the accredited delegates, representing 
not less than 25 states, territories, com- 
monwealths, New York City, and the 
District of Columbia whose delegates 
have been seated, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business.” 

Amend Article X, Section 3, so the 
first sentence will read: “The state edu- 
cation association or associations in any 
State, territory, commonwealth, New York 
City, and the District of Columbia shall 
be eligible for affiliation with the Asso- 
ciation and shall be designated as state 
affiliates.” 

Amend Article X, Section 4, so the 
first sentence will read: “Any local pro- 
fessional education association located 
within a city, county, or other local school 
administrative unit of any state, territory, 
commonwealth, New York City, or the 
District of Columbia shall be eligible 
for affiliation with the Association and 
shall be designated as a local affiliate.” 

Amend Article XI, Section 1, so sen- 
tence three will read: “Such application, 
which shall be filed with the executive 
secretary, shall state the purposes and 
name of the proposed department, and 
shall be signed by at least 250 members 
of the Association, distributed among 
at least 25 states, territories, common- 
wealths, New York City, and the District 
of Columbia.” 

AMENDMENT No. 3, TO GIVE THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS POWER TO MAKE DISPOSITION 
OF SURPLUSES IN THE GENERAL FUND. Amend 


ss she will 


want a summit conference with the principal!” 
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Article IV, Section 4e, as follows: Be- 
tween the words “these Bylaws” and 
“Upon recommendation” insert: “In the 
event of a surplus in the General Fund 
at the close of the fiscal year the Board of 
Directors, after due consideration, shall 
have power to make disposition of such 
surplus.” Amend Article VI, Section 2a, 
by deleting: “In the event of a surplus in 
the General Fund at the close of the fiscal 
year the Board, after due consideration, 
shall have power to make disposition of 
such surplus.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 4, TO PROVIDE FOR FLEC- 
TION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS BY° THE 
states. Amend Article IV, Section 2, by 
deleting: “Candidates for the office of state 
director shall be nominated by each state, 
territory, commonwealth, and the District 
of Columbia in accordance with proce- 
dures determined by such state, territory, 
commonwealth, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Nominees for state director shall 
be presented to and elected by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly.” Insert: “Each state, 
territory, commonwealth, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall elect its own 
director or directors in accordance with 
procedures and safeguards provided in 
the Rules Governing the Annual Meeting.” 


Voting 


Voting on amendments to the Bylaws 
shall be by printed ballot after due 
notification and will be passed by two- 
thirds vote. Voting for amendments to 
the Rules Governing the Annual Meeting 
will be according to the will of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly except that where 
previous notification is not given a two- 
thirds vote will be required; and if notice 
is given at a previous meeting a majority 
vote is required. 


Proposed Amendments to Rules 


AMENDMENTS TO RULE 17 AND ADDING 27A 
TO RULES GOVERNING THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Rute 17—The Resolutions Committee 
proposed, thru the Bylaws and Rules 
Committee, amendment to Rule 17 as 
follows: After “resolutions” delete: “on 
the dav when the first session of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly takes place,” so that 
Rule 17 will read: “The committee shall 
hold at least one open hearing on pro- 
posed resolutions at a time and place to 
be announced in the printed program.” 

Rute 27a. Amend Elections Commit- 
tee and Procedures by adding Rule 27a 
as follows: “Rule 27a. At the annual 
meeting of the Association the delegates 
of each state or other appropriate unit 
entitled to elect one or more directors 
shall elect such directors by ballot in ac- 
cordance with such procedure as such 
delegates shall determine. Such election, 
together with any preceding nominations, 
and the determinations of such procedure 
shall be carried out at a meeting or meet- 
ings held at the annual meeting of the 
Association of which all delegates of the 
state or other appropriate unit have been 
notified. Any question or dispute as to 
such election, presented in writing by 
one or more delegates of the state or other 
unit concerned, shall be decided by the 
Committee on Bylaws and Rules.” 
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enjoy a United Air Lines 


VACATION-BY-AIR 


More than 85 fabulous vacations to choose from. Go anywhere 
from New England to Hawaii. Pamper yourself with a holiday 
planned by United just for you. Send us the coupon .. . we'll 
send you complete details on a once-in-a-lifetime vacation. 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 


UNITED AIR LINES 
School & College Service Dept., 5959 S. Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me United’s brochure describing 85 wonderful 
vacations. 


Name 





Address 


___Zone__ State 





CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


I71 40 PROTECTION\ 


4) —CONSULT US. 
v 
MEDICAL EXPENSE 


ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT Coverage 


wt age 


230 &£ 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 

aa COSMOPOLITAN 
MPUS 


BERRY T 


215 graduate a _sodaotun courses in 
Education Workshops—distinguished faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
A nation wide placement service. We fill 
positions in schools and colleges. Write tell- 
ing us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


BALTIMOR 


TEACHERS Prakaopearae 


Placements in public, 
HORNING JR cei 
wae ‘& Maryland. 
Dr. Ralph D. Horning, Ed.D 
AGENCY Phone MUrray 8-3180 
DEVON, PENNA. 


COLLEGE ‘COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER —7- 
hos prepared a complete file of iteration 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. M, | DENVER X, COLORADO 
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Southwest “Jeachers régency 


1303 Central N. E.. ALBUQUERQUE, N. M 


CLINTON :«.: 


C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 38th Year 


MUTUAL LIFE 


TEACHERS’ 
is a position 

aska, we can find it for you. 
— South Fourth Street 


OUR CLAIM SERVICE IS DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR GROUP. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Francis” DESIGNED TOURS 
‘Adult?’ HAWAII STUDY GROUP 
June 20th by air from Los Angeles 
for summer session at Univ. of 
Hawaii. Headed by Dr. Margaret 
Duncan of MacMurray College. All 
expense only $575 . .. write Dr. Dun- 
can or this office for full particulars. 

Round South America by air & 
steamer July 13th—46 days all ex- 
pense small party—first class thru- 
out—$1695.00. Write this office for 
full details and itinerary. 

Other tours include Europe- 
Scandia-Hawaii-Caribbean. (Time 
pay plan available) 

TRAVEL CONSULTANTS 

COMPANY 


2640 Central Ave., si anes 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
and TEACHERS List your vacancies with 


us. We have large se- 
lection of teachers in Southern U. S. with 
B.S.-PhD degrees. Teachers we offer you ex- 
cellent positions in U. S. Alaska, and Hawaii. 


LEE NIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
210 W. Evergreen, (phone 2666) Durant, Okla. 





Efficient, reliable 
ANATIONAL SERVICE ae aamnetioes 


service for teachers 
ALBE RT and schools. Under 

direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency 


agement for three 
Origine! Albert—Since 1895 €°NCrations. 


Member NATA 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 





ROCKEFELLER 


could afford to pay $6, $7, $8. $9 and more for 
vitamins. Can your Save up to 60%. We buy direct 
from 100 year old manufacturer. 20 element formula. 
100 capsules, over 3 months’ supply—$3.15. With 
this ad. $3.00 cash or check. 


MacNeal & Dashnau 
P.O. Box 3651, Dept. N, Phila. 25, Pa. 





For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT. 

Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


AGENCY 
Midwest. West or 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


in the 


Child Growth and Development 


Cun growth and development is the 
subject of the following audio-visual 
materials recommended by Carolyn 
Guss, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, for college, teacher, and 
parent groups. The producers or dis- 
tributors, indicated by numbers in 
parentheses and listed below, will 
gladly provide additional information 
on these and similar materials. 

The Bully. Motion picture. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. Deals with problems of an 
over-aggressive child. (7) 

Child Development. Tape recording. 
6 programs. 15 min. each. Panels an- 
swer questions parents frequently ask 
about problems in child development. 
(6) 

Children’s Emotions. Filmstrip. b&w. 
Discusses major emotions and what 
adults can do to lessen children’s fears 
and promote natural development. (2) 

Children’s Fantasies. Motion picture. 
21 min. sd. b&w. How children’s fan- 
tasies develop and affect them. (2) 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine. 
Motion picture. 22 min. sd. b&w or 
color. Shows typical child behavior and 
sensible parental guidance. (2) 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating 
Fives. Motion picture. 22 min. sd. b&w 
or color. Depicts behavior of a four- 
year-old deviating from helplessness to 
self-assertion. (2) 

Growing Up with Mike. Filmstrip. 
Set of 3. color. Focuses attention on 
a child’s relationships with family, 
friends, and pets. (5) 

Meaning in Child Art. Motion pic- 
ture. 12 min. sd. color. Interprets pri- 
mary-school children’s creative art. (4) 

They Grow Up So Fast. Motion pic- 
ture. 25 min. sd. color. Benefits of a 
physical-education program in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. (1) 

When Should Grownups Stop 
Fights? Motion picture. 15 min. sd. 
b&w. Shows four different episodes in- 
volving two- to five-year-olds. (3) 

Producers or Distributors. (1) American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (2) * McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (3) New York University, Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3. (4) Pennsylvania State University, 
Audio-Visual Aids Library, University 
Park, Pa. (5) Society for Visual Fduca- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. (6) Tapes for Teaching, 
Audio-Visual Center, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio. (7) Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
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Apr. 1: Regional meeting, Natl. Council 
of Administrative Women in Education. 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 8-12: 36th annual convention, In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 9-12: 36th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics. Cleveland. 

Apr- 10-12: Southwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Salt Lake City. 

Apr. 11-13: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Milwau- 
kee. 

Apr. 13-15: Southwest regional confer- 
ence on administrative leadership’ serv- 
ing community schools, American Assn. 
of School Administrators and the Dept. 
of Rural Education. Santa Fe. 

Apr. 13-18: First natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for directors of state 
and Hawaiian adult-education, state de- 
partments of education, sponsored by the 
Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators. Princeton, N. J. 

Apr. 16-18: Midwest district convention, 
AAHPER. Milwaukee. 

Apr. 21-25: Annual convention of the 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Min- 
neapolis. 

Apr. 23-25: Northern New England re- 
gional conference on administrative lead- 
ership serving community schools, AASA 
and the Dept. of Rural Education. North 
Conway, N.H. 

Apr. 23-26: Northwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Portland, Oreg. 

Apr. 26: Eastern regional meeting, 
United Business Education Assn. New 
York City. 

Apr. 27-May 1: Eastern district confer- 
ence, AAHPER. Philadelphia. 

Apr. 27-May 9: Third Protestant labo- 
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“What did I learn today? 
My parents are sure to ask.” 


£4 Le OO 
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ratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and the Natl. Train- 
ing Laboratories, NEA Adult Education 
Service. Green Lake, Wis. 

Apr. 30-May 2: Annual convention, 
American Industrial Arts Assn. Boston. 

May 1: Natl. Law Day. 

May 2-3: Northeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Atlantic 
City. 

May 2-4: 12th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators. Chicago. 

June 15-17: Natl. convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored 
by UBEA. Kansas City, Mo. 

June 15-July 4: First session, annual 
summer laboratory in Human Relations 
and Group Leadership, Natl. Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, Adult 
Education Service. Second session, July 13- 
Aug. 1. Bethel, Maine. 

June 19-21: Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Assn., a region of UBEA. Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 

June 22-26: 22nd annual conference of 
the Natl. Assn. of Student Councils, spon- 
sored by the Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals. Ferguson, Mo. 

June 22-28: Natl. conference, Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 
NEA, and the Natl. Assn. for Physical 
Education of College Women. Estes Park, 
Colo. 

June 23-July 3: Workshop for women 
deans and counselors in colleges and high 
schools, cosponsored by the Natl. Assn. 
of Women Deans and Counselors, NEA, 
and Oregon State College. Corvallis, Oreg. 

June 24-28: 13th annual natl. confer- 
ence, Natl. Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards. Bow- 
ling Green, Ohio. 

June 25-26: Annual summer meeting, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June 30-July 4: NEA convention and 
the following NEA department meetings 
(June 30): 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Assn. 
of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation; Assn. for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development; Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Classroom Teachers; Elementary 
School Principals; Heme Economics; In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children; 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Music 
Educators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 
Education Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Journalism 
Directors; Natl. Assn. of Public School 
Adult Educators; Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors in joint meeting 
with Natl. Council of Administrative 
Women in Education; Natl. Council for 
the Social Studies; Natl. Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics; Natl. Retired Teach- 
ers Assn.; Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn.; Rural Education; and United Busi- 
ness Education Assn. Cleveland. 

June 30-July 12: Workshop for women 
guidance and student personnel workers, 
cosponsored by Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA, and Syracuse 
University. Syracuse, N. Y. 


TRAVEL FOR LESS! 


EUROPE... 5 to 12-week trips 
$655 to $1495 all-expense 


SOUTH AMERICA .. . visit Pana- 
ma - Colombia - Ecuador - Peru - 
Chile - Argentina - Uruguay - Bra- 
zil with optional trips to Incoland 
and Amazon River. 


$995 all-expense 


ROUND the WORLD ... . visit 
Alaska - Japan - Manila - Hong 
Kong - Thailand - India - Egypt - 
Jordan - Lebanon - Greece with 
optional side trips in Europe. 


$2095 all-expense 


All trips are escorted. Small, con- 
genial groups. Prices are oll-in- 
clusive. College credit available. 
Write now for FREE information to: 


AMERICANS ABROAD Travel 


Service 
Box 99 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


A FREE COFFEE URN 
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READER’S DIGEST 


@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 


50-, 72-, 80-, anc 120- 
cup sizes. 

@ From cold water to 
wonderful coffee with- 
out fuss, bother. 

@ No installation . . . 
just plug in. 

Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by 
Tricolator, worth up to $79.95 ... FREE! 
Just have members obtain as few as 29 
Introductory Subscriptions at the special 
half-price rate of only $1 for 8 months. 
That’s all! It’s easy because everybody 
knows, likes and wants The Reader's 


Digest for themselves, or as the perfect 
gift! Take advantage of this amazing offer 
— send for details today! 

ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 4A 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
games PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. |; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


Study with a distinguished faculty. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses of- 
fered in every academic field. View art, 
science, and industry in action at nearby 
studios, research centers, and industries. 
Enjoy unequaled recreational opportuni- 
ties at local beaches, mountains, and fa- 
mous entertainment centers. 


... And all ina delightful summer climate! 


For | Dean of Summer Session 
Descriptive | University of Southern California 
— tee Los Angeles 7, California 
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No Fees ------ Apply Direct 


WILL YOUR FUTURE BE DECIDED BY CHANCE or INTELLIGENT PLANNING? 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened the way to inform 
YOU where actual teaching positions are... WHEN 
they will be open .. . SALARY ranges . . . WORK- 
ING conditions ... WHOM TO CONTACT... . and 
other vital information YOU need to obtain the op- 
portunity YOU want, where and when YOU want it. 
School officials all over the world have been co- 
operating by sending us this important information 
to be published in CRUSADE since 1952. 
A TEACHER from WEST VIRGINIA: 

“I've obtained more information from CRU- 
SADE than any other source that I've ever used.” 


EARN MORE MONEY 


1000's of excellent TEACHING POSITIONS (sub- 
mitted by school officials) FOREIGN and SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES and GRADUATE AWARDS are pub- 
lished 12 times a year. There are positively NO FEES 
now, or when you accept a position. You merely cor- 
respond with the school official who has submitted 
his vacancy for publication. CRUSADE can be of 
priceless benefit to teachers who want to earn more 
money during the school year and during the summer. 
A TEACHER from MICHIGAN: 

“How can I ever thank you for the wonderful 
new position I obtained from CRUSADE - and - 
at such a greatly increased salary?” 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link between teach- 
ers and school officials. CRUSADE'S first 60 issues 
carried over 75,000 actual teaching, administrative, 
summer and librarian positions. CRUSADE is increes- 
ing in scope, service and opportunities daily. 

A TEACHER from S. CAROLINA: 

“I was so thrilled when I saw my first copy 
of CRUSADE - so many superior places at such 
fine salaries.” 
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Mm SOLVES RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


School officials are cordially invited to submit de- 
tails about their vacancies for FREE publication in 
CRUSADE. School officials will also find qualification 
data submitted by Educators who are seeking better 
positions. CRUSADE publishes vacancies from the 
KINDERGARTEN through the UNIVERSITY level. 


AN ADMINISTRATOR from OHIO: 


“All positions have been filled and we sincerely : 


‘appreciate all the help you have given us.” 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 
If you recognize the value of being ewer’ ¢ ae 


formed of advancement opportunities . . . of fol- 
lowing a systematic, planned program .. . you will 
not want to miss a single issue of CRUSADE. CRU- 
SADE has been the turning point in the careers of 
many other teachers who were sincerely and seriously 
interested in their future. It has shown 1000's how to 
speed up their progress — how to accomplish more 
in months than they would, ordinarily, in years. 


A TEACHER from SOUTH DAKOTA: 


GRADUATE 


IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS 


“CRUSADE is a Teacher’s Dream Come True.” 


A NEW LIFE CAN BE YOURS 


Why wait until you accidently hear about an ad- 
vancement opportunity? Make your own move for 
new job satisfaction and prestige, a higher salary or 
exciting travel. 

Try CRUSADE now. Don't put it off. Future issues 
will contain extremely valuable information for your 
own advancement. 

Let Crusade be pe gateway to OPPORTUNITY, 
TRAVEL, HEALTH, SECURITY and HAPPINESS. 

A TEACHER from ARIZONA: 

“You are performing a wonderful service for 

teachers.” 


INVEST IN YOURSELF NOW 
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‘JOIN NOW and REWARD YOURSELF WITH THE POSITION YOU DESERVE 


FIRST 
of 5 APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to apply 
for positions in a professional manner. 


orders will receive an EXTRA BONUS 


Yes, | surelly do want to inform myself of advancement 
opportunities just as soon as they occur. Please rush me 
the following: 


O NEW 

DD 2 yrs. (24 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL 

Both : DIRECTORIES wil! automatically be seni FREE 
0) 1 yr. (12 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL 

Check the FREE Directory you prefer below 


[1] RENEWAL 
$9.00 


$5.00 


WORLD wipe 
AWARD DIRECTORY 
‘ uate Aw eve 


$200-$} 


y 
whor 


RCHASED 
REGULARL 


; 


SEPARATELY 
PRICE $2.00 


OPPORTUNITIES 
OCCUR REGULARLY 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


( SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

2 issues of the CRUSADE JOURNAL 
C1) NEW WORLD WIDE 

GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 
1) NEW WORLD WIDE 

SUMMER (1958) PLACEMENT DIRECTORY $2.00 
(0 Sample APPLICATION FORM and 

application information 25 

+. Your Money Back IN FULL If the First Issue Doesn't Please You! 


AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION TODAY FOR QUICK ACTION 
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$2.00 
$2.00 
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Courses Help Sell 


By Letrinc students “talk” their 
way into foreign languages thru 
conversational courses in the eighth 
grade, the Thomas A. Edison 
School in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in only 
two years, increased enrolment in 
language courses from 4% to 39% 
of the student body. 

An eighth-grade elective in con- 
versational Spanish was first offered 
in 1955 because the principal and 
faculty believed that the student 
should begin to study a foreign 
language early enough to have time 
to really learn it. The plan also 
enables a student to explore his 
language-learning potential fairly 
early. 

Using a conversational text with 
his eighth-graders, the Spanish 
teacher implemented the _princi- 
pal’s policy. The conversations in 
the text were memorized and pre- 
sented as dramatic skits by groups 
of the students. Then, each group 
was scored on pronunciation and 
on understanding of the content 
as shown by the students’ inter- 
pretation. Occasionally, as an ex- 
tra check, the teacher asked the 
groups to repeat the playlet in 
English. 

This first class in conversational 
Spanish was such a success that it 
was necessary for the school to hire 
at least one more Spanish teacher 
each of the two years to take care 
of the increasing number of stu- 
dents who wanted to study Spanish. 

The teacher of the original class 
took the group thru Spanish I the 
next year at an accelerated pace, 
and continued with second- and 
third-year classes. 

Another Spanish teacher supple- 
mented the conversational text by 
helping her students build an ex- 
tensive speaking-hearing vocabu- 
lary. Her classes sparkled with 
spontaneity as the pupils answered 
unrehearsed questions about topics 
such as family, home, friends, and 
food, and effectively carried on 
conversations when they didn’t 
know in advance what subject 
would be discussed. Grammar study 
developed from questions asked by 
the group. 

In 1956, French I became an elec- 
tive for grades nine, ‘ten, and 
eleven, and conversational French 
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was offered in the eighth grade. 

The practice group was the key 
technique to the conversational 
method in the eighth-grade French 
class. After a concerted effort to 
imitate the teacher’s reading of a 
conversation from the textbook, 
the students divided themselves in- 
to groups of four or five. In these 
groups, they read, listened to each 
other, and memorized as they re- 
hearsed the action of their skits. 

The activities I have described 
are employed with varying em- 
phasis by all teachers of conversa- 
tional French and Spanish in our 
school. Various audio-visual mate- 
rials are used, and, whenever pos- 
sible, persons from France or a 
Spanish-speaking country are in- 
vited to talk to language classes. 

Ideally, a student at Edison be- 
gins language study with conversa- 
tional classes in the seventh and 
eighth grades and follows this with 
two years of grammar. In his junior 
year, he reads material of literary 
or scientific value, and in his senior 
year, studies composition and ad- 
vanced conversation. 

However, the Edison program 
also includes opportunities for be- 
ginning a foreign language in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades. In these courses, a text 
based upon grammar is used, but 
speaking is emphasized because stu- 
dents demand an opportunity to 
converse in a school where, as they 
say, “The little kids rattle it off.” 

The results of starting language 
study with a conversational course 
delighted experienced language 
teachers. One Spanish teacher 
found that students who had con- 
versational experience possessed a 
more mature vocabulary, not only 
using more words but adapting 
them to various meanings and 
functions. Students also began to 
understand grammar as an expla- 
nation of what they were saying 
rather than regarding it as a strange 
way of putting sounds together. 

The principal’s original objec- 
tives—a longer learning period and 
early exploration of language apti- 
tudes—have both been attained. 

—HELEN CARNEY, French teacher, 


Thomas A. Edison School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


FLORIDA 
CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, 1-5 lete tours 
offer you nine FULL day lorida on 
independent tour or ten ut jays escor- 
ted. it all—Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, syeress Gardens, St. Petersburg. 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and more rae i as you wish. 
From $11 

WEST INDIES. HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 


See your 
orwrite: YMITED TOURS 
343 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


FUROPE Summer 1958 


By ship or by air 


18 countries 
60 days in Europe. Youth Tour (under 30 yrs.) with 
sea-air combination. Also air tour (all ages). $1323. 
De-luxe bus & Ist cl. rail. Write: 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Director, Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. O College) 
P.O. Box , Northfield, Minnesota 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958—9 Weeks 
Eial' ottncy, eethodittae Bests nd” Bearers 


priced, ip for the wee 
epirit whe ‘= t want to be herded around. ite tor 
UROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 seQuoia (Box A) — PASADENA, CALIF. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 70 days 


$1581 by Air x June 22-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jera and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 
30 - August 9, courses in art, folklore, = 
phy, history, language and literature. 235 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


€a¥g UNIVERSITY OF 


seATAS KA 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


June 30-August 8 


POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 11-15 
For information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 
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Q. Are teachers more likely than 
other employed persons to work at 
extra jobs? 

A. The U.S. Census Bureau reports 
that 5.7% of professional, technical, 
and kindred workers hold two jobs, 
according to a study made in July 
1957. The teachers who replied to 
an NEA Research Division question- 
naire in April 1956 reported extra 
work in much greater numbers; 15.4% 
of them reported outside earnings dur- 
ing the school year, most of whom 
also worked in the summers. An addi- 
tional 17% had summer work only. 


Q. How do our expenditures for 
alcohol and tobacco compare with ex- 
penditures for education? 

A. According to a report of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce for 1956, 
Americans spent $5.681 billion for to- 
bacco products and $9.360 billion for 
alcoholic beverages. The estimated ex- 
penditure for public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1955-56 was 
$10.718 billion. 


Q. What booklists can a_ teacher 
consult in order to keep up with edu- 
cational literature? 

A. Each spring issue of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s Educational Horizons carries 
a list of educational books and pam- 
phlets published during the preceding 
year. Each May issue of the NEA Jour- 
NAL lists titles of the year’s outstand- 
ing educational books. Every JouRNAL 
carries announcements of new NEA 
publications. 


Q. Do most 
salary schedules? 

A. A 1955-56 study by the NEA Re- 
search Division showed that 97% of 
the urban school districts over 2,500 
in population have official salary 
schedules. Practically all of them are 
single salary schedules. 


school systems have 


Q. What does it cost a student to 
attend college? 

A. The U.S. Office of Education re- 
ports that the approximate educational 
and living costs per school year for a 
full-time undergraduate student at- 
tending a public college in 1956-57 
averaged about $1,500 (private college, 
$2,000) . 


@ Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research Di- 
vision will prepare answers. 
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if you are the talented author 
FREE! ee apr ny Se 


; recognition 

Inside you deserve. We will publish 

your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

Story print, promote, advertise and 
on se'l it! Good royalties. 

. : Write for FREE of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 
Your Book COMET PRESS we on. NE-4 

200 Verick St., “4 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. N4. 


Exposition Press / 396 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Your Book 
Published! 


Our famous plan has launched 700 authors. We 
edit, publish, advertise, distribute. Send manu- 
script for free report or write for Brochure N F— 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 3 


The Mentally Ill 
Can Come Back 


8 97 


Modern treatment can save them! 
Help the thousands needlessly 
confined in our mental hospitals! 


Gwe... 


NATIONAL 


LOCALLY TO THE 


ASSOCIATION 
tO}. ie a OY Oe 2 oe 


Ella Jane Sanders 


In Union County, Illinois, many ex- 
citing things have been happening to 
Ella Jane Pickles Sanders, dean of 
the Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School faculty, who has now exceeded 
a half-century of classroom teaching. 
There have been telegrams from 
Springfield, a gold lapel watch from 
her fellow workers, and letters of ap- 
preciation from former students. 

There have also been congratula- 
tory messages from NEA headquarters, 
for Mrs. Sanders has the impressive 
record of 50 years of membership in 
both the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and the NEA. 

After graduating from the Southern 
Illinois Normal School at Carbondale 
(now Southern Illinois University) . 
Ella Jane Pickles began teaching at 
Anna, Illinois, in 1905. Four years 
later she married Karl David Sanders, 
M.D., of the adjoining town of Jones- 
boro. For the next several years, she 
was a teacher there. In 1918, Mrs. 
Sanders became a member of the newly 
formed Anna-Jonesboro Community 
High School staff. She has given 40 
years of valued service to the students 
of that school. 

Altho Mrs. 
several 


Sanders has instructed 
generations, the years have 


never blighted her heart or spirit. 
And the vicissitudes of teaching have 
never disturbed her mental calm. 

“It’s a fine thing,” she says, her 
handsome blue eyes twinkling, “to get 
to know children and their children’s 
children.” 

As we have watched her, year after 
year, we have been increasingly im- 
pressed by her high ideals, her dedica- 
tion to the teaching profession, her 
sense of humor, and her composure. 

—LUCILLE HOWELL, English teacher, 
Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
School, Union County, Illinois. 
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this summer, it’s CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS « UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
You have a choice...in southern 


California, on the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara campuses ...in 
northern California, on the 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM —¢ SECOND TERM 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 


June 16—July 19 © July 21—Aug. 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 
1000 outstanding courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of excellent quality 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other 


concerts—plays—lectures—excursions 
—golf — tennis — swimming — athletic 
program—on campus in a cultural cen- 
ter located in a playground of 10,000 


lakes. 


For Bulletin write Dean 
“~ of Summer Session, 818 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


Student Boners 


SCALPED potatoes are a tasty dish; 
chicken is the most wildly eaten 
food in America. 

—ALTA BUCKLEY, Vandalia, Il. 


PYRENEES are tombs the Egyptians 
are buried in. 

The three departments of govern- 
ment are Alaska, Maryland, Greece. 

Bribery is having more than one 
wife. 

Strategy is the studying of the 
moon and stars. 

A plebescite is a trader or rat, as 
you might call him. 

—J. J. MAURER, Decatur, Il. 


Tue duties of a squire are to 
take care of a knight’s amour. 

Louis Pasteur discovered germs 
and apple cider. 

—BOB WHITEHEAD, Muncie, Ind. 
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for complete information, mail this coupon NOW! 


MAIL TO: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS— STATEWIDE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 


| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 


SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958... 


LOS ANGELES 
SANTA BARBARA 


BERKELEY 
DAVIS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


And one student told Sula Butler 
of San Angelo, Texas, that an adjec- 
tive is a word, phrase, or clause 
that mortifies a noun or pronoun. 


Laugh Awhile! 


A FIRST-GRADER, instructed to 
color the shirt blue on the sketch 
of a man, walked to the teacher’s 
desk and asked for a white crayon. 

“We're going to make the shirt 
blue, dear,” said the teacher. “We 
won’t need a white crayon.” 

“Maybe you won't,” replied the 
youngster, “but he will. I wanna 
put white underwear on him first.” 

—The Valley Daily News, Taren- 
tum, Pa. 


Please Send a Queen Bee 


WE Quote from a letter received 
by Franklin Watts, Inc., publishers 
of The First Book of Bees. 


Dear Sir: Pleas send me a queen 
bee. I want to start a bee colony. 
How much does it cost? My daddy 
is goging to help me. If you have 
any instructions pleas send me some. 
This is my first-time to have a bee- 


hive. Send me a list of things I have 
bo have. I will by them. (Signed) 
Year Frend. 

P.S. if it coust anything dont send 
me the bee but how much it cost 
and the instructions how to do it. 

—Condensed from _ Publishers’ 
Weekly, Dec. 9, 1957. 


“Do you mean to tell me you get 
paid money just for teaching us?” 


@ The idea for this month’s car- 
toon was submitted by JoYcE H. 
RATCLIFFE, Roanoke, Virginia. Send 
us more cartoon ideas based on 
amusing classroom incidents. We re- 
serve the right to publish without 
clearance. 
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” gs you learn in your sleep? Some 
experimenters say you can. Read- 
ing their claims—in articles replete 
with such terms as “alpha and delta 
waves,” “seven levels of sleep,” 
“electroencephalograms,” and “sleep 
spindles”’-—is almost enough to con- 
vince even a skeptic that a sleeper can 
learn a given fact if it is reiterated 
long enough. 

Is this the way to make learning 
painless and sure? Is the day in sight 
when, to teach elementary-school 
youngsters, you will put them to 
sleep and play records repeating such 
explanations as: ‘“T-h-e-i-r, their, 
means belonging to them; t-h-e-r-e, 
there, means at that place” ? 

And will you find, upon waking the 
boys and girls, that lo! they have 
mastered these troublesome words? 

Think how much easier this would 
be than trying to teach a group of 
lively children this same information 
by means of drill. (I started to say by 
logic, but where’s the logic to their 
and there?) 


For Mary in high school, strug- 
gling with the ablative absolute, or 
for Tommy, never quite capturing an 
elusive x, or for Ellen, trying to cram 
history dates for a big college exam, 
what a boon it would be to go to sleep 
ignorant and wake up wise. 

Some dynamic teachers might need 
to be chloroformed during the process, 
so accustomed are they to stimulating 
their students into eager quest for 
mastery and understanding of facts. 

Other teachers (you name them) in 
whose dull classes students already are 
neatly dozing could accept the system 
with very little changing of lesson 
plans. This is particularly true at the 
college level, where lectures to large 
classes are too often delivered in a 
monotone so lulling that only the 
eager A’s can keep their eyes open. 

Occasionally, tho less often, there is 
a similarly soporific atmosphere in the 
secondary schools. I recall visiting a 
high-school English class which had a 
bad case of spring fever. 

“We are still on page eight in the 
workbook,” droned the teacher. ‘Read 
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the fourth sentence from the top, Ben. 


Ben read in the teacher's own lack- 
luster tone, as did his classmates when 
their turns came. 

“I can’t understand their apathy,” 
commented the teacher to me later, un- 
aware that she herself was, like the 
teachers in Miss Mallett, filling the 
schoolroom “with a dry monotony that 
sifted around the pupils like volcanic 
ash.” 

That was years ago. However, there 
is at least a possibility that in 1958 
there are still a few drowsy high- 
school sessions. 

Maybe you've seen sleepy elemen- 
tary-school classes, but I haven’t—in 
much visiting. This doesn’t mean, of 
course, that everything happening in 
the classroom is worth the pupils’ stay- 
ing awake for. 

When Ella Flagg Young was super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago back 
in 1910, she used to visit the schools 
often. One morning she was observing 
a fourth-grade room. When the teacher 
was about half thru calling the roll 
aloud, a child entered. After finishing 
roll call, the teacher summoned the 
child to her desk and asked Mrs. 
Young, “What would you do with a 
little girl who came in tardy?” 

“Well,” said the superintendent 
crisply, “she hasn’t lost much.” 

If Mrs. Young were visiting classes 
today, she would probably not find 
time wasted on oral roll call, but she 
might call tart attention to other time- 
wasting procedures during which a 
tired child might perhaps be forgiven 
for taking a quiet nap. 


Acrua Ly, of course, no one that 
I know of has proposed that we put 
young people to sleep in order to 
teach them. But the suggestion has 
been seriously made that the sleeping 
hours of the night need not be lost for 
learning. 

Don’t start making assignments call- 
ing for sleep-learning yet, however. 
Just when you become convinced that 
the case has been proved, you discover 
an article from the opposition camp 
which asserts in equally impressive 


terminology that there’s nothing to 
the whole business. 

This second group of experimenters 
maintains that learning does not take 
place while a person sleeps, but only 
when he is in a twilight zone between 
slumber and wakefulness. One of the 
more readable reports states bluntly 
that “lazy lovers of culture” who have 
played educational records to them- 
selves while asleep have “either been 
disturbing their slumbers or wasting 
electricity.” 

Experiments will no doubt continue, 
with eventual irrefutable proof that 
knowledge can or cannot enter the 
mind via the sleep route. Some of you 
may tell me that I haven't seen the 
latest and most authoritative data, that 
the facts have already been established 
one way or the other. Further informa- 
tion will be welcomed. 


For my part, I hope the experi- 
ments definitely prove that there’s no 
such thing as sleep-learning. It’s better 
to continue to teach French or trigo- 
nometry the hard way than to have all 
of us vulnerable, during our slumbers, 
to commercial or political indoctrina- 
tion. 

Far-fetched idea? It seems to me no 
more fantastic than the experimental 
“invisible” commercials which can be 
flashed on the TV screen for a fraction 
of a second to tamper with our sub- 
conscious while we are wide awake. 
By means of “‘subliminal projections” 
our minds can be, as the New Yorker 
says, “broken and entered’’ without 
our knowledge or willingness. 

Even discounting these insidious in- 
vaders of the mind, it’s far more im- 
portant for teachers to understand how 
people unconsciously acquire convic- 
tions while awake than it is for them 
to wonder whether they can learn 
while they're asleep. 

Teachers can help the boys and 
girls in their charge to develop a life- 
time habit of analyzing subtle pres- 
sures and propaganda, of asking them- 
selves: Who says what? Why? Does 
he have an axe to grind? What are 
the facts? Why am I buying this prod- 
uct? Why am I voting for this candi- 
date ? 

Teachers can, in short, help students 
wake up and learn. 


WMfllded. dh. Fenner 


EDITOR 
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